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PATERSON 


BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Before the grass is out the people are out 

and bare twigs still whip the wind— 

when there is nothing, in the pause between 

snow and grass in the parks and at the street ends 
—Say it, no ideas but in things— 

nothing but the blank faces of the houses 

and cylindrical trees 

bent, forked by preconception and accident 


split, furrowed, creased, mottled, stained 
secret—into the body of the light— 


These are the ideas, savage and tender 
somewhat of the music, et cetera 
of Paterson, that great philosopher— 


From above, higher than the spires, higher 
even than the office towers, from oozy fields 
abandoned to grey beds of dead grass 

black sumac, withered weed stalks 

mud and thickets cluttered with dead leaves— 
the river comes pouring in above the city 
and crashes from the edge of the gorge 

in a recoil of spray and rainbow mists— 
—Say it, no ideas but in things— 

and factories, crystallized from its force, 
like ice from spray upon the chimney rocks 
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Say it! No ideas but in things. Mr. 
Paterson has gone away 

to rest and write. Inside the bus one sees 

his thoughts sitting and standing. His thoughts 
alight and scatter— 


Who are these people (how complex 

this mathematic) among whom I see myself 

in the regularly ordered plateglass of 

his thoughts, glimmering before shoes and bicycles—? 
They walk incommunicado, the 

equation is beyond solution, yet 

its sense is clear—that they may live 

his thought is listed in the Telephone 

Directory— 


and there’s-young Alex Shorn 
whose dad the boot-black bought a house 
and painted it inside 
with seascapes of a pale green monochrome— 
the infant Dionysus springing from 
Apollo’s arm—the floors oakgrained in 
Balkan fashion—Hermes’ nose, the body 
of a gourmand, the lips of Cupid, the eyes 
the black eyes of Venus’ sister— 


But who! who are these people? It is 

his flesh making the traffic, cranking the car 
buying the meat— 

Defeated in achieving the solution they 
fall back among cheap pictures, furniture 
filled silk, cardboard shoes, bad dentistry 
windows that will not open, poisonous gin 
scurvy, toothache— 


But never, in despair and anxiety 
forget to drive wit in, in till it 
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discover that his thoughts are decorous and simple 


and never forget that though his thoughts are decorous 


and simple, the despair and anxiety 


the grace and detail of 
a dynamo— 


Divine thought! Jacob fell backwards off the press 
and broke his spine. What pathos, what mercy 

of nurses (who keep birthday books) 

and doctors who can’t speak proper english— 

is here correctly on a spotless bed 

painless to the Nth power—the two legs 

perfect without movement or sensation 


Twice a month Paterson receives letters 
from the Pope, his works are translated 
into French, the clerks in the post office 
ungum the rare stamps from his packages 
and steal them for their children’s albums 


So in his high decorum he is wise 


What wind and sun of children stamping the snow 
stamping the snow and screaming drunkenly 

The actual, florid detail of cheap carpet 

amazingly upon the floor and paid for 

as no portrait ever was—Canary singing 

and geraniums in tin cans spreading their leaves 
reflecting red upon the frost— 

They are the divisions and imbalances 

of his whole concept, made small by pity 

and desire, they are—no ideas beside the facts— 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, 
THE METHODS OF 


BY KENNETH BURKE 


N allegorical defence of his temperamental aversion to the super- 

ficial regularities of versification, Williams writes: “I am so 
sick of rhyme—The whole damn town is rhyming up one street 
and down another.” Then, to drive this unilateral statement 
through to its complement, modifying a challenge into a diagnosis, 
he adds: “Yet there is the rhyme of her white teeth.” 

By way of ars poetica, we might at no little risk expand the 
figure as follows: 

Art being a criticism, in some sense a corrective, the poet com- 
pensatorily reflects the superficial regimentations of contemporary 
life in terms of their logical opposite, and finds that the aesthetic 
equivalent for rhyming streets is anti-rhyme. Whereat the com- 
plementary statement, “Yet there is the rhyme of her white teeth,” 
would equal: “But the chaos of our emotional relationships per- 
sists beneath all such conventionality of design, and this in art 
must be re-given contrarily as order, or at least as clarity.” 

Williams has consistently manifested an almost hysterical de- 
mand for newness, and we may pardon his attempt to make this a 
categorical imperative for all writers when we see how salubrious 
it has proved to be in the case of himself. He may in time develop 
set-pieces of his own, but an equipment of habitual gestures is as 
necessary to verse as it is to tennis. Williams, for his own purposes, 
was indubitably right in starting anew, however, as is evidenced in 
the heigh-hos, invitations to come play, and flowers flung at the 
feet, in his first book, The Tempers. The whole character of his 
experience seemed to close him to anything but the grimaces, the 
shaving faces, of the traditional aesthetic. 

Partially as the result of technical progress, but mostly I sus- 
pect by reason of a more imperious moral necessity, Williams 
is in Al Que Quiere! fully launched upon the alteration of his 
methods. The poet, while outwardly conforming to the scheme 
of a provincial career—this poet, who is always somewhat of a 
Villon manqué—views his dwindling Bohemianism with obvious 
unrest, even persuading himself that his keen susceptibility to the 
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events of nature sets him apart from his “townspeople” (sic) by 
quality rather than degree. It matters little that in time he suc- 
cessfully encompassed this unrest—finding no doubt that a born 
writer has nothing to fear but a stopped heart. For the present, 
across the meadows in Rutherford, which surely lies at dawn within 
the penumbra of the “‘water-loving giants of Manhattan,” Williams 
is by literal avowal lonely—and as one marooned he writes not 
lyrics but diaries. 

This is a manner he has never since abandoned, in his verse 
at least, which tends consistently away from ceremony, from the 
sustained emotional curve and the conventional or readily felt 
progressions of oratory, towards the qualities of conversation and 
the friendly letter: moodiness, vagary, simple declarations, ellipses, 
and fresh starts, an art which as Gide says of life occurs without 
erasure, where the equivalent for revision is the writing of a new 
poem, and the mood or movement of a work may legitimately be 
changed at the ringing of a door-bell. 

In Al Que Quiere! there are all the elements of Williams—his 
bristling rhythm; his sense of ease with his reader; rapidity and 
versatility of mood ; the quick succession of sensations and tableaux 
which prepare for, and out of which he produces, his outcries; and 
above all, an imaginative agility which even threatens to defeat 
itself, his effects are got so quickly. 

Here also, in a poem called The Wanderer, a kind of morality 
play made desolately plaintive by the persistence of falling end- 
thythms, Williams evolves a credo, an intellectual blood-bath, 


pathological and clinical: 






























“She bent forward and knelt by the river, 
The Passaic, that filthy river. 
And there dabbling her mad hands, 
She called me close beside her. . . . 
. . . Then the river began to enter my heart, 
Eddying back cool and limpid 
Into the crystal beginning of its days.” 









And in the same poem (lines of a kindlier rhythm than is char- 
acteristic of him): 











“And as gulls we flew and with soft cries 
We seemed to speak, flying, ‘It is she . . .”’ 


> 
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The Improvisations, while never developed nor offered as such, 
present a close analogy to the “theme with variations” of classical 
Western music. Generally, there is an artificial Ideenflucht, a 
play of free images, followed by an argument giving the situation 
or plot to which the cluster of free images presents a kind of sport- 
ive counterpart, a continual “hopping off.” 


“Tt is still warm enough to slip from the weeds into the lake’s 
edge, your clothes blushing in the grass and three small boys 
grinning behind the derelict hearth’s side. But summer is up 
among the huckleberries near the path’s end and snakes’ eggs lie 
curling in the sun on the lonely summit. But—well—let’s wish 
it were higher after all these years staring at it deplore 
the paunched clouds glimpse the sky’s thin counter-crest and 
plunge into the gulch. Sticky cobwebs tell of feverish midnights. 
Crack a rock (what’s a thousand years!) and send it crashing 
among the oaks! Wind a pine tree in a grey-worm’s net and play 
it for a trout; oh—but it’s the moon does that! No, summer has 
gone down the other side of the mountain. Carry home what we 
can. What have you brought off? Ah here are thimbleberries. 


In middle life the mind passes to a variegated October. This 
is the time youth in its faulty aspirations has set for the achieve- 
ment of great summits. But having attained the mountain top 
one is not snatched into a cloud but the descent proffers its blan- 
dishments quite as a matter of course. At this the fellow is cast 
into a great confusion and rather plaintively looks about to see 
if any has fared better than he.” 


The metaphor of classical literature is used for the purpose of 
clarifying the object of reference; after symbolism, however, the 
metaphor is, in its own right, prominent—while the original object 
of reference is minimized or suppressed. (Thus, through a story 
by Joyce or Gertrude Stein, one gets the glimmer of plot, pre- 
cipitated after effervescence.) Williams, by a simple dualism, 
a logico-associational parallelism, encompasses both tendencies 
alternatingly. The dioecious marriage of Androgyn and Gynander. 
So that in general we have a “variation” followed by a “theme,” 
(the classical order significantly reversed) the metaphorical 
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arabesque in Roman type, the logical mid-rib in italics, although 
with this exception: that Williams being averse both emotionally 
and by grim precept to schematization, the italics also occasionally 
gravitate towards the free imagery of the improvisation proper. 

A man who turns as spontaneously to words as Williams, ob- 
viously feels artistic adjustment to be a biological necessity. Thus 
the technical step from Al Que Quiere! to the Improvisations is 
euphoric, a poetic method affording him much the same fleetness 
and exuberance as others, of similar temper, have been forced to 
obtain by the chemistry of a drug. In earlier days, probably under 
the influence—however begrudgingly—of psychoanalysis, I mis- 
took such “paper solutions” as evidence of weakness, thinking 
that one found by means of literature too easy and therefore too 
trivial a simplification. But the compensation of art is different— 
and if we are acted upon by the virus of words the readjustment 
we spontaneously seek will be aesthetic. In the case of Williams 
this discovery of method is, so to speak, the weathering of a crisis. 

And Sour Grapes represents recovery. The range of subjects in 
this book is not so wide as Williams embodies later—but perhaps 
for this reason each element of the poet seems to exist in its hap- 
piest proportions. Statistics are not developed at the expense of 
lyricism, keenness of perception does not dislocate consistency 
of movement, the trace of hysteria or hyperaesthesia in Al Que 
Quiere! is here pure sensitivity. Williams has learned how to be 
lost without pretence or despair. He does not attempt to palm 
off horrors as facts. It is from curiosity that his ideas derive, 
rather than from unrest. 

The book contains evidence of a pronounced animal well-being, 
converted by the imagination into watchfulness when the absence 
of imagination would have left somnolence. Close to his benefits 
and his scourges, he nods eager approval or says damn immediately 
after the event, without trial or hesitancy. Stooping to unlace 
his shoes, he sees the shadows of his fingers playing over the design 
of the carpet. Walking after a blizzard, he turns, “and there— 
his solitary track stretched out upon the world.” Noting a wife’s 
slippers moving about with “gay pompoms” 


... “I talk to them 
in my secret mind 
Out of pure happiness.” 
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He dares to write lines on the Daisy (beginning “The dayseye” )— 
following them with Primrose, and then advancing fearlessly to 
Queen-Ann’s-Lace. He is on good terms, he tells us, with his 
neighbours. He is quick to herald the seasons. He speculates 
upon the fate of fleas. Thereupon, sobered: 


“Among the rain 
and lights 
I saw the figure § 
in gold 
on a red 
firetruck 
moving 
with weight and urgency 
tense 
unheeded 
to gong clangs 
siren howls 
and wheels rumbling 
through the dark city.” 


The Great American Novel, an entire book written incidentally 
while the author searches for an opening sentence, is a prose 
inventory. André Gide has supplemented his newest work, Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs, by the issuance of a diary containing the critical 
theory and specific experimentation which preceded its composition. 
In The Great American Novel, the preparatory skirmish becomes 
the encounter. Incidents at the opera, travel reminiscences, ad- 
vertisements, bits of conversation carried on the wind, panorama: 
statistics—the adventures of a Lincoln penny. Spring And All 
is a collection of poems interspersed with random pamphlets on 
poetics. As criticism the prose is too vatic; as poetry the verse is 
too expository. 

These books, by coming after Sour Grapes, are evidence that 
Williams is an inveterate nomad who cannot be persuaded to re- 
main in one locality despite its several amenities. The phase of 
Sour Grapes, however much it had of substantial results to recom- 
mend it, is definitely abandoned—making The Great American 
Novel and Spring And All serve as The Tempers to some new 
and hypothetical equilibrium of the future. 
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THE SOLITARY AND OTHER SKETCHES 
BY AZORIN 


- Translated From the Spanish by Katie Lush 


THE SOLITARY 


E lived opposite our house; and was a neat, silent man, al- 
ways accompanied by two dogs; his chief pleasure lay in 
planting a great many trees. . . . Every day, at a fixed time, he 
sat in the casino garden, rather melancholy, rather tired; after a 
while he began to play on a little whistle. And then a strange 
thing happened: all the birds in the garden-bushes joined gaily in, 
twittering and singing; he walked about scattering crumbs for 
them which he had brought in his pockets. He knew them all: the 
birds, the two quiet greyhounds, and the trees were his only friends; 
he called the birds by name as they fluttered about on the fine 
sand; lovingly he chid this one for not having come the previous 
day, and greeted that other one who came to-day for the first 
time. And when they had all eaten he got up and moved slowly 
away, followed by his two great, silent dogs. 

He had done much good in the town; but men are inconstant and 
unkind. And one day, disgusted and embittered by their in- 
gratitude, he went away to the country. Now he never set foot 
in the town and never held any communion with men; he led 
a solitary life among the leafy arbours he had planted and cared 
for. And in case this might be too fragile a dwelling for him, 
he had a small house built on a mountain top, and waited there 
for death. 

And you will say: “This man hated life with all the strength that 
was in him.” No, no; this man had not lost hope. Every day 
papers were sent him from the town, I remember. And these 
daily news sheets were a glimmer of light, they formed a weak 
knot of love which even those men who most hate men, conserve 
and to which they owe their persistence on the earth. 
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“IT IS LATE” 


Often, when I came home—an hour, or half an hour, after 
the others had all finished supper—I was scolded because “J? was 
late.” In country towns there are too many hours, interminable 
stretches of time when one does not know what to do, and never- 
theless, #¢ #s always late. 

Why is it late? For what is it late? To what high emprise 
demanding this rigorous account of every minute are we vowed? 
What secret destiny weighs on us making us tell the instants one 
by one in these static, grey, country towns? I don’t know; but 
I tell you that this idea of its always being late is the idea at the 
base of my life; don’t smile at this. And if I look back I see that 
to it I owe this incomprehensible anxiety, this eagerness for some- 
thing I have never known, this feverishness, this restlessness, this 
awful, teasing preoccupation with the interminable succession of 
things through the ages. 

I must just say this, though I have not come off badly in this 
matter: do you know what it is to ill-treat a child? When your 
violence has first brought tears to a child’s eyes, you have ac- 
quainted his spirit with anger, and sadness, and envy, and revenge, 
and hypocrisy. And these tears for ever blot out the smiling vision 
that he had of life, and gradually, inexorably dissolve that secret, 
ineffable communion of spirit that should exist between those 
who have brought us into the world and us who come lovingly to 
continue their personalities and their ideas. 


THE ROAD TO COLLEGE 


With the yellowing of the vine-tendrils and the approach of 
the grey autumn twilight, my melancholy increased, for I knew 
that the time had come for me to go to college. The first time 
I made this journey I was eight years old. We drove from 
Monévar to Yecla, down into the valleys, up on to the hills; we 
carried our viaticum with us: a /orftilla, some fried cutlets, and 


sausages. 

And as this day of mourning drew near, I saw my linen sorted 
and ironed; sheets, pillowslips, towels, table-napkins. . . . And 
then, the day before I was to start, a box with a rough leather 
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cover was brought down from the attic and my mother packed 
my clothes in it, very carefully. I must mention the table silver 
too; I sometimes now look meditatively at the sideboard and see 
there the set of well-worn table silver that served me for eight 
years; I see it always with an uprush of true affection. 

From Monévar to Yecla is a six or eight hours’ journey: we 
started as dawn was breaking; we arrived early in the afternoon. 
The carriage bumped over sunken stones; we stopped occasionally 
under an olive-tree to eat some lunch. And I have a very pleasant 
recollection of how, from a high, stony recess about half way along 
our road, we could faintly see, over there on the far edge of the dark 
pastureland, the white points of the buildings and the huge cupola 
of the Iglesia Nueva shining in the sunlight. 

Then trouble past words descended on me; I felt as if I had 
been suddenly torn from the delights of paradise and thrust into 
the darkness of a gloomy cave. I remember how once I tried 
to run away; the old servant who used to take me still laughs 
as he tells me the tale. I jumped from the carriage and ran across 
country; he caught me and said between his roars of laughter: 
“No, no, Antofiito, we have to go to Yecla!” 

But indeed we did have to go to Yecla: the carriage drove on, 
and once again I entered the city of dreadful night, once again I 
saw myself irremediably one link in an endless chain, pacing the 
wide cloisters, or seated, silent and unstirring, on a bench in the 


hall of studies. 


FATHER CARLOS 


The first scholastic priest I saw when I entered college was 
Father Carlos Lasalde, the learned archaeologist. I have very 
pleasant, very kindly recollections of Father Lasalde. He was old 
and thin, he had a fine head, and speaking, intelligent eyes; he used 
to pace silently up and down the wide cloisters, taking very short 
steps; his gestures and manners were incommunicably gentle. There 
was something in his glance, in the inflexions of his voice—after- 
wards, much later, when I came to study him, I saw this clearly— 
a tinge of melancholy that hushed even the noisiest of children, 
surprised and submissive at his side. It would appear that Destiny 
took particular pleasure in confronting me, on the threshold of 
life, with saddened, resigned, submissive men. . . . 
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When Father Carlos Lasalde saw me in the Rector’s parlour, 
he took my hand and drew me to him; then he laid his hand on my 
head, and I don’t know what he said, but I can see him now bend 
smiling over me looking at me with clear, melancholy eyes. | 
looked at him later, from a distance, with secret veneration, as he 
went noiselessly through the big halls, in his hemp-soled shoes, his 
head bowed over a book. 

But Father Lasalde did not stay long at the college. When he 
went, there remained only the Egyptian statues, rigid, symmetrical, 
hieratic, which he had found in his excavations of the Cerro de los 
Santos. Perhaps his homesick soul found some distraction in re- 
constructing those bygone ages, and recognized in those sad, stone 
priests and philosophers, his brothers down the ages in irony and 


hope. 


YECLA 


“Yecla”—some novelist has said—‘“is a depressing town.” It 
is indeed; my mind was formed in this town. It has wide streets 
lined by sordid houses or dilapidated old ruins; part of the town 
lies on the skirt of a barren mountain; part spreads out over a 
small green field which only serves to make more wearisome the 
great, grey, olive-inlaid stretch of flat seed-land. 

The town possesses ten or twelve churches; their bells ring at 
all hours; labourers go by in their brown capes; devout women 
come and go. And every little while a sad-faced man runs through 
the streets, ringing a little bell announcing the death of one of 
our neighbours. 

In Holy Week this inheritance of melancholy attains its consum- 
mation; long lines of men in hooded gowns of black, maroon, or 
yellow, walk in procession, carrying bleeding Christs and dolorous 
Virgins; bugles wail hoarsely in the distance; bells toll; in the 
churches a crucifix flanked by four great candles stretches piteous 
arms over the flags in the semi-darkness of the nave, and devout 
women sigh, weep, and kiss the nail-pierced feet. 

This melancholy, enduring through the centuries in a poor town 
where winters are cruel, food scarce, the houses roofless, has formed, 
as it were, an age-old deposit, an impenetrable atmosphere of pain, 


resignation, mute, intolerable renunciation of the quivering nerves 
of life. 
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GOOD MANNERS 


“Sefior Azorin: do you think your attitude is academic?” 

] think nothing about it; but I uncross my legs, sit still, and look 
at the priest who is teaching us. 

Then he explains to me how young men ought to sit, and how 
they ought to stand. I have already acquired a few ideas on the 
subject; I have in my desk a little book entitled: Manual of 
Etiquette; four or six copies of this work have passed through my 
hands. What did I do with them? I don’t know. 

But I do distinctly remember some of the information the book 
contained ; I found it among my papers some years later and looked 
through it again. 

“When should you fold your arms?” the author asked; and he 
answered his question on the next line: “I should fold my arms 
in every act of religion, whether in church or elsewhere and in 
literary exercises when my teacher tells me to do so.” 

I must confess that I have never had any opportunity to fold 
my arms in any literary exercise I have ever tried. What are 
the exercises to which the author refers? What are the exercises 
that one does with one’s arms folded? These questions I asked 
myself then; afterwards, with the lapse of time, I seem to myself 
to have performed several literary exercises, but I never remember 
to have carried out this author’s recommendation. 

Nor have I carried it out in respect of putting the hands in the 
trouser pockets; that was a fearful crime in the opinion of the 
writer of the Manual. 

“To keep one’s hands in one’s trouser pockets, especially when 
sitting,” he said, “is undignified, and something worse.” And hav- 
ing uttered this anathema, he added indulgently: 

“To put them in the pockets of one’s coat is quite another 
matter... .” 

I treasure this book as a precious relic of my childhood. 


MY TASTE IN BOOKS 


A moment ago the master left the room; there is nothing in life 
comparable to these brief, delicious breathing-spaces that we boys 
enjoy when the abominable man who keeps us quiet and motionless 
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on our benches, leaves us. To the violent posture of submission, 
to the carefully moderated gestures, succeed freedom of movement, 
mad leaping, expansive faces. To lethal inaction succeeds life, 
full and impulsive. And this life, here among ourselves, in this 
sun-lit classroom, in this moment of the master’s absence, expresses 
itself in jumping on benches, banging desks, running like mad 
things from one part of the room to another. 

All the same I do not run, nor shout, nor bang; I have an obses- 
sion. My obsession is to see what the little book in my pocket has 
to tell me. I cannot remember who gave me the book, nor when 
I began to read it; but I do know that this book interested me 
profoundly because it was about witches, enchantments, mysterious 
magic arts. Did it have a yellow cover? Yes, yes, indeed it had; 
this detail has not slipped from my brain. 

And it is a fact that I open this little book and begin to read 
it in the deafening hurly-burly of excited boys; I have never ex- 
perienced a delight so profound, so genuine, so intense, as I ex- 
perienced reading this book. . . . And suddenly, in my absorption, 
I feel a hand fall brutally on the book; I raise my eyes to find that 
the uproar has subsided, and the master has wrested my treasure 
from me. 

I shall not speak of my anguish, nor attempt to exaggerate the 
profound impression—an impression that stays with him through 
life—made on a child’s mind by such sudden transitions from 
pleasure to pain. 


THE AWAKENERS 


When I stayed all night at my uncle Antonio’s, as I did occasion- 
ally, if it were the eve of a fiesta, I used to hear in the early morn- 
ing—those long, winter dawns—the song of the Awakeners, that 
is of the peasants who formed the Confraternity of the Rosary, 
and who are so called by the vulgar. I do not know who composed 
that plaintive, supplicating, monotonous air: I have heard it was 
the work of a musician who was a little mad. . . . 

I used to hear it as I lay hunched up in bed between the scratchy 
linen sheets with their little roughnesess; I used to sleep in the 
sala; over the mantel was a large canvas of Christ among rough 
soldiers; the bed was a large one, wooden, painted green and 
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yellow; I remember that the water jug, which used to stand in the 
corner, was always empty. 

At first one became aware of a distant murmur, like the hum- 
ming of a swarm of flies, accompanied by the tinkling of a bell; 
then the voices became more distinctly audible; and at last, quite 
close, under the balcony, the choir burst into full voice, supplicat- 
ing, mournful, tremulous: 


“Do not leave us, Mary Mother! 
Look down on us with mercy mild. . . .” 


they sang with rapt fervour. And I listened, stirred to the core 
of my being by the torturing music; music of barbaric sadness, 
the work of a mystic who was a little mad. 

I heard it there, under my window for a moment, then, slowly, 
it faded into the distance till it was no more than a thin, scarcely 
perceptible lament. 

A little later the hammers began to ring on the anvils in the 
smithy next door; they were putting an edge on the ploughs the 
country people had brought in with them on the Saturday. And 
a little later still, a vague, indefinite pallor began to show in the 
open section of the window. 


“AZORIN IS QUEER” 


When the mistress of the house says to me: “Leave your hat,” 
I am acutely miserable. Where do I leave it? How do I leave 
it? I am sitting rigid on the extreme edge of an arm-chair; I 
hold my stick between my legs and my hat is on my knee. How am 
Ito leave it? And where? On the walls I see paintings of flowers 
done by the daughter of the house; the ceiling is adorned with 
blue clouds among which a few swallows are flying. I wriggle a 
little on my chair and reply to a remark the lady has made: “It 
has indeed been very hot this year.” Then, during a pause, I 
examine the furniture. And now a fearful thought disturbs me: 
this clamorous new furniture symmetrically placed—or, what is 
even worse, placed with studied lack of symmetry—this furniture 
picked up in bazaars and novelty shops, I should certainly not 
wish to have to give an opinion on it. What could I find to say 
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about these appalling double chairs with their inverted backs, 
painted to resemble white mother-of-pearl, and which no elegant 
house can be without? What am I to think of the vases on the 
mantelpiece, and the little china figures? The man of the house 
breaks the silence, asking my opinion of the recent crisis; I clutch 
at his words as a drowning man at a straw, hoping to be rescued 
from the internal conflict that is dragging me under; but I find | 
have no opinion about the recent crisis. 

Another long silence follows. While it endures, I stroke the 
head of my stick. In the end the lady makes some frivolous re- 
mark, and I answer with another monosyllable. 

Why should I make these visits? No, no, these sensations of 
my boyhood are too present with me. I have never had any inclina- 
tion to pay visits; I can think of nothing in these rooms where swal- 
lows are painted on the ceiling, and can find nothing to say to these 
people in reply to their remarks. And that is why, when some- 
one tells them that I am very clever—a thing I do not believe— 
they assent discreetly; and shake their heads and add: “Yes, yes; 
but Azorin is queer.” 


THE THREE CASKETS 


If I were asked to resume the sensations of my childhood in 
these dark, dingy towns, I should not be very ready with an 
answer. I should simply write down the following phrases: 

“How late it is!” 

“What can we do?” 

“Now he’ll be going to die!” 

Perhaps these three phrases seem strange to the reader; but 
they are not really strange at all; they resume briefly the psychology 
of the Spanish race; they indicate resignation, sadness, submission, 
the paralysing idea of death. I have no wish to build up any 
vague philosophy; I dislike theories and generalizations, for I 
know that circumstances unknown to me may possibly change the 
course of events; or that a profounder mind than mine might infer 
from the particulars that I assemble, laws and corollaries very 
different from those I infer. I have no wish to construct any 
nebulous philosophy: let each one of us, rather, see in events his 
own ideas. But I do personally believe that our racial melancholy 
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is a product—as Baltasar Gracian has suggested—of our parched 
land; and that the idea of death is an immediate, inevitable 
corollary of melancholy. And this idea, the idea of death, reigns 
over every Spanish country town with absolute, despotic sway. 
As a child, I often heard someone say that a neighbour or a friend 
was sick; immediately the person speaking or the person spoken to, 
after an instant’s hesitation, would add: 

“Now he’ll be going to die!” 

And this is one of the three apophthegms, one of the three 
mysterious, unbreakable caskets in which the mentality of our 
race is locked. 


LINES 
BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


Rarely her fingers troubled 
The quality of my dream, 

Rarely her anguish troubled 
The anger of my theme; 


Rarely the muted folly 

Of thought split wide astray 
Troubled the melancholy 

Of my deep-sunken day; 


Rarely I heard the calling 

Of dreams that broke the night, 
Rarely the thunder crawling 

Riven with foreign light; 


Rarely I listed musing 

And emptied my heart a while, 
Rarely the night confusing 

With a forgotten smile. 





THE ARTIST IN THE THEATRE 


BY GILBERT SELDES 


HE director in the theatre * is a specific individual, he is the 

master of all technique and the responsible head of all techni- 
cians, including the actors. In twelve years of professional attend- 
ance at the theatre I have seen hundreds of plays in which no other 
function was required, and have been entertained by these plays 
without reservation; occasionally, by grace of a good play, I have 
even been moved by a play brilliantly managed in this technical 
sense. 

The conception of the theatre which lives by expertness of tech- 
nique is particularly attractive to me; it is the average commercial 
theatre, the theatre of our comedies and musical shows, the theatre 
without solemnity or religion. The theatre, again, conceived purely 
as play, as relaxation, as diversion from the obstinacy of our own 
preoccupations and our limited series of significances. It is the 
theatre considered as a dependent, a secondary social function, and 
not as an end in itself. A theatre of weariness. 

Yet it has taken a long process (of breaking down prejudices) 
for me to learn justice to the other theatre, the theatre in which 
the artist lives and gives life. It seemed to me for long that the 
effort to give life to the theatre was compounded of impure ele- 
ments, and the abortion of these efforts always affected me as more 
painful than the failure of less ambitious schemes in the playful 
theatre. I had to be moved forcefully by the presence of success 
(in the effort, not in the commerce of the result) ; and, tentatively, 
a dissatisfaction with the secondary theatre has predisposed me to 
find happiness in the other. The artist in the theatre excludes the 
meretricious; the technician, when he loses his feeling for his mate- 
rial, embraces what is cheap. You may have a play botched and 
dull, like Juarez anp Maximiian; but you are spared THE 
Green Hart. 

The artist in the theatre is, broadly, the one who creates. A few 
years ago we would have been compelled to dissociate the word 
“artist” from its limited meaning, painter, and to declare specifi- 


1 Discussed in a series of notes in Tue Drat for June, 1926. 
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cally that the then current focus of interest in the designer of 
scenery and costumes was another deplorable limitation of the 
scope of the artist’s work in the theatre. The flurry of specialized 
interest seems to have passed and the designers of settings have 
become, or tried to become, artists in the wider sense in which I am 
using the word. They have found that it is unsatisfactory to create 
piecemeal ; the actors and the chief electrician and the dramatist are 
compelled to do this; but there can be ultimately no satisfaction 
to the creator in the theatre until all these partial creations are 
synthesized, unified, recreated by himself. 

There is no agreement on the important question, what is it that 
the artist in the theatre creates? Against the usual answer, Illu- 
sion, Mr Stark Young has devoted brilliant and persuasive pages 
in his new book, Theatre Practice.’ “What the actor gives us is 
a reality and no illusion,” he says, and suggests that if it were an 
illusion we might as well go to the reality without bothering to go 
to the theatre. This conclusion, which seems drastic, has, in Mr 
Young’s development, interesting sources. He is so enthusiastic 
for the theatre in itself, so impatient with the plebeian idea that 
the actor feels or is his part (Chaliapin does not play Boris, he is 
Boris—the less Chaliapin he!) so correctly certain that it is no 
part of the actor’s or theatre’s function to reproduce actuality, that 
his theory of the theatre strikes us as extremely important, and 
only its application, éfs practice, not wholly satisfactory. For by 
illusion Mr Young seems only to mean an illusion of the actual, 
an indistinguishable reproduction of an original. This is what 
people often mean when they say that the theatre gives them illu- 
sion, and it is worth combating. Vulgar errors about politics and 
snakebite may have their uses; but a low conception of the art of 
the theatre will eventually bring low the theatre itself. 

But there is a sense in which objection to illusion as the object 
of the theatre’s existence seems to me as puritanical as the objection 
to the artifice by which the theatre creates its effects. The scene 
played on the stage, behind the footlights, 7s—it exists as surely as 
aman walking down the street exists. But except in the rarest in- 
stances—if the man be an Emperor and walk in a parade as the 
embodiment of Empire, for example—the man merely is, he does 
not seem; and it is this seeming, underlying the mere being of the 


1 Theatre Practice. By Stark Young. 12mo. 208 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.80. 
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scene on the stage, which gives the theatre its potency and its 
charm. To a child, the first time at the theatre, the seeming and 
the being merge; and there are people who have kept that childlike 
rapture and innocence before the footlights. They are not always 
illiterate, merely uncritical. I recall that an effort of mine to make 
a distinction between Mr Chaplin, the taxable citizen and social 
being, and Charlie, the figure created by him on the screen, was 
considered by an awe-inspiring critic to be “arcane.” The price 
one often pays for sophistication is that one cannot see Charlie for 
looking at Chaplin, cannot feel Hamlet because of the presence of 
Barrymore. But the reward is magnificent when you are doubly 
aware of Barrymore and of Hamlet, when through the delicate 
equivocation of your mind you eventually recognize Hamlet 
through Barrymore. 

No matter how completely and how intensely Barrymore acts 
Hamlet, the primary reality which this acting offers in the theatre 
must remain a tidbit for critics; the second reality, the noble idea, 
the exalting truth, the witty point which an actor or a scene can 
give us, will not appear until the playing reaches to the intensity 
of appearing to be something else than playing. I cannot see why 
this appearance should not be called illusion, since it gives us a 
sense of being what it is not, provided we hastily add that it is an 
illusion not of reality, but of unreality. It is the illusion of the 
unreal, and to say that this constitutes reality seems to me to be 
using dangerous terms. It is usually in fantasy that we experience 
specifically the existence of a world created by laws other than our 
own, existing under a logic we cannot grasp, having a flow and ebb 
which perhaps do not correspond to the courses of our blood, and a 
pulse which we cannot relate to our own, yet which we feel to be 
intrinsically right. 

This creation of a world not ours is to me the grandeur of the 
theatre. To play a clerk so that he is like a clerk is a poor achieve- 
ment for an actor who can, with observation and brainwork and 
talent, play a clerk who conveys to us what no clerk individually 
can convey, the entire significance, the pathos and the terror and 
the magnificence, if there is magnificence, of clerkship. It is the 
function of the director in the theatre-as-play to see that an actor 
playing a clerk will not suddenly strut like a prize-fighter, nor talk 
like a professor, nor mince like an interior decorator. For in the 
theatre so conceived the first stage of illusion is wanted; it is the 
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theatre in which recognition is of importance, but only recognition 
of surfaces. It is, essentially, a theatre to which we bring our own 
laws of existence, the rhythm of our own heartbeats, the duality of 
our having two hands and two feet and two lobes in the brain; and 
the contravention of these modes affects us as an affront or a failure. 
But in the creative theatre a clerk might walk like Napoleon and 
yet be all clerk, without offense to our apprehension, because in that 
theatre the mé/iew in which the clerk moved would have already 
created its own laws, and so long as the clerk existed in accordance 
with those laws, however different from our own, we should accept 
him, as we accept poetry in the theatre or magic. 

It is a common complaint that audiences laugh in the wrong 
place. Let a phrase of current slang come into Cleopatra’s mouth, 
let a gesture remind the audience of an item in the day’s news, and 
the incongruity will stir them to laughter—except where the artist 
has done his work completely, where the costumes and the lights 
and the tone of voice and the very door-knobs have combined to 
create an atmosphere in which “That’s not so good” sounds so 
inevitably the torture of Cleopatra that the shop-girl in the subway 
is forgotten. There must be no break in the communication which 
the stage holds with the audience; false tone, false personality, 
false colour, are all interruptions, and the spectator, unused to giv- 
ing himself utterly to the stage, welcomes the break to fall back 
into the world of his familiarity. The play which is homogeneous, 
created, sure, allows none of these escapes; the theatre in which the 
parts are not related cannot maintain its relation with the audience. 

But the problem of making a production homogeneous is not 
merely a question of seeing that if an escritoire is eighteenth cen- 
tury, the shoe-heels are also eighteenth century; such a superficial 
unity is instantly undone by the intrusion of an actor or a voice or 
a gait which happens not to be properly schooled; more often it is 
completely broken down because the play itself is not in the 
spiritual period assigned to the actors and the setting. The process 
of creation begins with the discovery of style, of the one style in 
which the meaning of the play becomes clear. It seemed to me, last 
year, that making ARMs AND THE Maw a costume comedy about 
militarism completely lost the point of the play (the point of con- 
flict between the realistic and romantic temperaments) just as the 
production of Tue Cavt or Lire as a period play about militarism 
precisely hit the medium which expressed its point of conflict be- 
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tween youth and age, discipline and rebellion. That it is not a ques- 
tion of costume, but of atmosphere, one gathered from the mufti 
Ham tet which remained less activated by modern psychology than 
the costumed Hamuet of John Barrymore. With a Shakespearean 
production we are always left groping a little, since interpretation 
has convinced us that different meanings are possible, and all we 
can ask is that, from the moment one meaning is chosen, all others 
be excluded, so we get clarity and emphasis. But the necessity 
of finding the category into which a play falls (unpopular as cate- 
gories and classes happen to be at the moment) is essential because 
the category illuminates the meaning for us and prevents us from 
slipping out of bounds. A Shubert Mixapo making it a revue, 
an Ames IoLantHE making it polite comedy with excursions into 
farce, are equally defective in this first essential, of knowing the 
style. Recognize Gilbert and Sullivan as operetta and the name 
itself, with its traditions, indicates the points of emphasis: wit and 
music. You cannot, in operetta, jazz the music; you dare not 
sacrifice the words to speed the action. The Savoy operettas, it 
happens, are the archetype in the English-speaking theatre; it is 
only necessary to know what they purport to be, in order to create 
them successfully. Failure to recognize the category into which 
they fall means a broken production (however agreeable in many 
respects) and as this is true of a simple case, it is true of a great one. 
Three drawings for his Macsetu appear in Robert Edmond 
Jones’s Drawings for the Theatre * and allow you, five years after 
the production, to meditate on the exceptional rightness of the set- 
tings for a production made in the same key. The luminous ogive 
frames which made up the motif of the settings spoke as clearly 
as words to declare that Macsetu was to be played for its inner 
values, that the trampling melodrama and the obscene witches were 
to be diminished or exaggerated so that we would lose our old pre- 
conceptions of murderers and ghosts and confront spiritual exalta- 
tions and terrors directly. The play was to deal with essences; to 
be an “anatomy.” There was, in the event, no such play, since no 
principal actor within that setting had understood or accepted the 
meaning of the play as Mr Jones saw it. One turns in the same 
volume to his three drawings for Tue Cenci in which the massing 
1 Drawings for the Theatre. By Robert Edmond Jones. With an Intro- 


duction by Arthur Hopkins. 35 half-tone reproductions. 8vo. 96 pages. 
Theatre Arts, Inc. $5. 
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of the players and the disposition of a few tables or spears seem to 
create all there is to be of settings; one sees again that a definite 
style has been found to render the quintessence of the play; and 
Mr Jones’s preoccupation recently with the whole art of the 
theatre, not with any part of it, gives one hope that when Tue 
Cenci is produced, his style will prevail. 

The most obdurate material in the hand of the theatre artist is 
the actor. Until you use him en masse (as Mr Norman-Bel 
Geddes proposes to use him in his vast project for the Divine 
Comedy *) the actor refuses to diminish his points of attraction, 
as he considers them, by playing in any style which does not bring 
those points into relief. This refusal is not always explicit; one 
sees it in a gesture or hears it in an intonation—an unconscious 
rebellion against the pressure of an imposed style. The advantage 
of stock and repertory is not so much in the training an actor re- 
ceives for many different parts; it is in the bar which these various 
parts place between an actor and the image of himself at his best. 
The good actor will always break with his past before his past 
breaks him. The average actor capitalizes a single notorious suc- 
cess or a trick of personality. It is of little consequence to the 
audience that an actor “is always playing himself” or is “a different 
person in each part” ; what is of consequence is that the actor should 
be able to subdue the manner and mannerisms of that self or person 
to the mood of the play in which he appears. It is the director’s 
business to prevent the actor from making too much of a part; and 
it is the artist’s business to see that whether he makes much or little 
of a part, the actor creates in the terms of the given play. 

This conception does away with inspirational acting as surely as 
it does away with “having a good time” for the players in a revue. 
It is not their good time, but ours, that we pay for in the one; not 
their private inspiration, but the afflatus of the whole play which 
we seek in the other. There must be tyranny over the actor until 
he has learned the discipline of the art of the theatre and knows 
that in his case the whole is literally greater than the part. The 
actress who tries to be appealing or natural in a strictly conceived 
production of THz Way or tHE Wor top is as bad as the actress 


? A Project for a Theatrical Presentation of the Divine Comedy by Dante 
Alighieri. By Norman-Bel Geddes. The Foreword by Max Reinhardt. 
The Photography by Francis Bruguiére. 40 half-tone illustrations. 8vo. 
96 pages. Theatre Arts, Inc. $5. 
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who fails to be whimsical in PeTer Pan; the meaning of a play 
cannot be communicated by the independent and unchecked activi- 
ties of all-star personalities. There is no escape from tyranny in 
the theatre, and all efforts so far have only divided the mouthpieces 
through which the tyrant makes his will known. 

Mr Jones and Mr Young both quote the same passage from 
Plotinus: 


“As the actors of our stages get their masks and their costumes, 
robes of state or rags, so a Soul is allotted its own fortunes, and 
not at haphazard, but always under a Reason: it adapts itself to 
the Fortunes assigned to it, ranges itself rightly to the drama, to 
the whole principle of the piece. Then it speaks out its own busi- 
ness, exhibiting at the same time all that a soul can express of its 
own quality, as a singer in a song. . . . But these actors, souls, 
hold a peculiar dignity. They act in a vaster place than any stage. 
The Author has made them masters of all this world.” 


A comparatively fresh cliché in criticism is “pace,” meaning 
speed, changes of speed, and the relation between one system of 
speeds and another. I have recently read an article by D. W. 
Griffith on Pace in the Movies which indicates that the counts on 
which action is based in the pictures correspond to the heartbeat, 
suggests that acceleration on the screen, when properly produced, 
can cause acceleration in the pulse of the observer, and notes that 
when a character goes out of a room at a certain speed, he should 
remain in that speed when next shown outside the door. Pace, in 
short, is our temporary critical omnibus; in the minds of directors 
it seems actually to mean high speed instead of rate of speed; to 
give a production pace, even so good a director as Mr Ames, will 
send IoLANTHE scurrying so that only fragments of the gorgeous 
Finale of Act One can be heard. Here the trickiest of our orchestra 
conductors would be of service, for it has been their established 
custom to drag an andante passage in order to make a presto seem 
livelier than it actually was. Pace, in its effect on the audience, 
depends on relative rates of speed, not on rapidity. 

When meditation on a play has brought to the artist an assured 
sense of its meaning, its style, he can begin the labour of dividing 
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and subdividing his text until he discovers the tiny units which 
compose the whole. To each of these scene-units he assigns a 
tempo, just as in rehearsal he must assign a definite speed to every 
speech and gesture. The speed of the part will depend obviously 
on the speed of the whole; it will depend less obviously, but more 
significantly, on what the artist feels is the relation of part to part, 
of scene to preceding and following scene, of act to play. THe 
Witp Dvucx as a tragicomedy will play the scenes between Gina 
and Hjalmar much more rapidly than Tue Witp Duck as a study 
in hysteria; HaMuet as pure melodrama will require a different 
relation between its parts from the relation established in HAMLET 
as philosophical tragedy. Pace for the artist is a contribution to 
this creation of relations, which gives us the sense of rhythm in a 
play, and rhythm depends on the original conception of style. 

I wrote in my previous essay that we are aware of the internal 
thythm of a play largely through our nerves, our motor-centres, 
that our sense of rhythm will be our awareness of the changes in 
pace and at the same time our feeling of the comparative duration 
of scenes. I think that a parallel might be erected for our sense 
of design in a production. It is sometimes thought that a perfectly 
designed production would be one in which a plot of the actual 
steps taken by all the actors in a scene would result in a graph 
having at least symbolical significance. It may be so, but I am 
dubious. In individual scenes, certainly, the movements on the 
stage trace a design on our retina, and we can be sure that this 
design affects our appreciation of the play, for we have all experi- 
enced the grateful sensation of watching the line a dancer traces in 
her movements, a sensation of physical beatitude. Beyond that 
point I think we become unconscious of details; and the design 
of physical movement in a play will be only of the grand lines; we 
may feel (without definite recollection of any one actor or group) 
that in one act movement was angular, in another it gave the im- 
pression of parallels, in a third of curves. In the handling of the 
great mass which Mr Geddes calls for in his Divine Comedy such 
stylization of movement would be essential; the actors, by their 
mass movement, would actually help to change the appearance of 
the vast stage, as the ingenious lighting system already worked 
out changes the stage from deep to shallow, from round to oval. 
In AraBEsguE Mr Geddes was already experimenting with design 
in movement sustained beyond the average time limit. It seemed, 
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on the whole, successful. It will be interesting to watch this de- 
velopment when the Divine Comedy is produced. So far, the 
design created by movement seems to me to be effective only in 
short spells. We follow Iago slowly in a circle round the baited 
Othello; but no actor and no group has yet been trained to the use 
of the body to such a point that an entirely stylized and designed 
production would be successful. r 























The playgoer of the last decade has become aware of artists in s 
the theatre by way of the new scenery; he has followed the change fi 
from ugly flats to attractive practical settings, has watched cl 
Rundhorizonts and magic lanterns and seen the influence of interior a 
decorators, until now he is being prepared for flats again, fantasti- re 
cally decorated; he has seen a hundred varieties of lights; he has r 


observed the high advantages of steps and levels, of actors in the 
audience, on runways, and out of sight. And he may turn to 
Robert Edmond Jones for a final word, which does not belittle this 
work, but relates it properly: “The designer’s sole ambition must 
be to affirm and ennoble the art of these mystical Protagonists” 
(the actors). He provides an investiture of dignity. But the 
artist, who must comprehend a hundred crafts and care for each of 
them, goes further. Ideally he would create his play, his produc- 
tion, and his audience. In each of these he meets resistance; he 
must divine the idea of another man; he must work in the limits 
of the theatre; he must overcome the timidity and the lethargy of 
human beings. It is no wonder that he needs to have inspiration 
and to understand structure; it is not even surprising that in his 
wrestling with his adversaries he begins to think himself a Priest. 
I am too sceptical to encourage him to priesthood; there is still so 
much to be done in clear thinking, in perception, in developing the 
senses. But I do not bar the reverential attitude toward the 
theatre; I suggest only that with piety there should always be the 
quality permanently joined to it in literature, usually separated 
from it in life: the quality of wit. It is wit without piety which 
now creates the best of our commercial theatre; it is piety without 
wit which gives us the worst of our arty ones. Will it not be the 
function of the artist in the theatre to deliver us from this dilemma? 
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BLUE MORNING 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


HE sun was hot, the breeze was cold, the sea was an immense 

disc of blue light, just sufficiently rough to escape monotony; 
and the bright ship burned and sparkled in the midst of the infinite, 
swaying its high yellow masts ever so slightly against a witch’s 
fingernail of white moon, lifting and declining its bows against the 
cloudless horizon. The long white deck, polished like bone, rose 
and fell just perceptibly, and with immense leisure, to the soft ir- 
regular accompaniment of waves broken and falling; and with it 
rose and fell the promenading passengers. The sense of the infinite, 
and of being isolated in its garish and terrifying profundity, was 
beginning to work upon them. Delighted with the ship and the 
sea, inquisitive and explorative, nevertheless they were restless; 
they paced the deck, climbed the companion-way, walked through 
the smoking-room and out at the other side, as if driven by 
a secret feeling of being caged. It was amusing to watch them 
—it was amusing to see them, like imprisoned animals, fur- 
tively try a bar, when none was looking, elaborately pretending 
all the while that no bars were there, that all was peace and free- 
dom. They had put on their “old” clothes—supplemented, here 
and there, with grotesque white yachting caps, which the wind bal- 
looned on their heads. Tweed suits were strangely accompanied 
by glaring white canvas shoes; and binoculars, obviously new, were 
extracted from strapped cases and levelled, with knit brows and a 
heavily professional air, at remote plumes of smoke which lay faint 
and supine along the horizon. Every slightest action betrayed their 
inordinate consciousness of one another. Those who walked, 
walked either more emphatically than was their wont, or more 
sheepishly, aware of the scrutiny, more or less veiled, of the row of 
sitters. Those who sat in deck chairs were conscious of their ex- 
tended feet, their plaid rugs and shawls, and the slight physical 
and moral discomfort of having to look “up” at the walkers. The 
extraordinary feeling of kinship, of unity, of a solidarity far closer 
and more binding than that of nations or cities or villages, was 
swiftly uniting them; the ship was making them a community. 
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How often he had observed this process! He now felt, with almost 
physical vividness, its powerful, secret, and rapid operation. He 
felt it turning the head of one passenger to another, he felt the 
yearning confusion of friendliness, curiosity, loneliness, and love, 
which made them all puppets and set them bowing and nodding at 
one another; smiling mechanical smiles which concealed outrageous 
happiness, laughing a little too loudly or a little too politely, all 
like automatic performants of a queer primitive ritual. Every one 
of them wanted to be overheard or seen, wanted to be exposed, 
wanted even—it seemed to him—to be stripped. Those who 
already knew each other, or were relatives, talked to each other in 
a tacit mutual conspiracy of unaccustomed emphasis, loudness, and 
good-nature; made humorous remarks; delivered themselves of 
aphorisms or scraps of knowledge; with the one aim of making, in 
all directions, a favourable impression. 


RAY 
BY LOLA RIDGE 


Balance a sunbeam as you would a jar 
Filled with clear water where no waters are; 
Let not slip silently back in the sun— 

There to be as in a field no more than one 
Of many dandelions——this nuclear 

Period set against the rushing hour 

That holds there, motionless, the leaning sheer 
Stalk of its illimitable flower. 


Let pass into the night its shining band— 

So that they leave a covenant in your hand 

Of lighted water and the prideful calm 

Of hilltops in most high, untaken air: 

Yet know that there shall cleave forever there 
A golden nailhead . . . burning in your palm. 














RUSSIAN LETTERS 
BY MARIE BUDBERG 


“Should nails be cast of the souls of these men 
The world would never know an iron stronger.” 


T is just as difficult—especially for a Russian—to write about 
Russian literature of the present day as it is to judge of the 
virtues and vices of a close friend whom one meets after a long, 
long parting, only to find him changed beyond recognition. Some- 
thing almost too deep to be analysed, even in our day of psycho- 
analysis, has taken place in the Russian mind and, as usual, found 
its reflection in literature. This something makes it impossible 
to apply the old standards, to start from a point from which one 
was formerly able to find one’s way in the rich jungle that con- 
stituted the Russian letters of old—sadistic, mystical, dogmatic, 
and simple, and at the same time naively, childishly beautiful. 

This is not to be an apology, for that would be superfluous and 
a little ridiculous coming from a Russian whose ambition is to be 
objective. Besides, so much was formerly and has lately been 
written about Russian letters—for and against—that there would 
be little point in so doing. I should not dream of joining in the 
dithyrambs of many a European critic, however flattering he 
might be, for sometimes in his enthusiasm he succeeds in condoning 
all the morbid philosophy that lies at the root of almost every 
Russian genius, and in rendering him this service, deals a death- 
blow at the same time to the beauty of his art, transforming it 
into a sugar-and-water performance without the Latin sense of 
harmony nor the Anglo-Saxon insuperable humour. 

Nor should I attempt to refute, for instance, the attacks of 
“Sir Galahad” (I can hardly believe that Parsifal could ever have 
suffered from such an abundance of bile!) who in his last book 
entitled The Idiot’s Guide through Russian Literature, has gath- 
ered all the nasty epithets to be found in the German dictionary 
(why, by the way, does an Indian write in German?) added to 
them all the mysterious “phobies” and “isms” from medical and 
pathological reviews, and showered them upon Tolstoy, Dostoev- 
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sky, Pushkin, Gogol, and Turgenev, leaving the reader gasping, 
breathless, but nevertheless a little bewildered: what if the man 
were right after all, and all the admirers and followers of Russian 
literature mere fools? For human nature hates nothing so much 
as to have been made a fool of; and, on the other hand, the posi- 
tion of an accuser is always the most favourable one. 

No, all I should like to do in these lines is to make a short survey 
of what to my mind is the most singular metamorphosis that has 
ever taken place in the mentality of a nation—as reflected in the 
mirror of its letters. 

The lines I have chosen as an epigraph are taken from the 
poem of a modern Russian, and represent rather vividly what I 
should like chiefly to point but: the desperate desire for some 
kind of compensation for the havoc wrought in those young souls 
during the years of war and revolution, finding expression in a 
very imperfect, very elementary, cosmic voluntarism, still un- 
satisfied with itself, as may be noted from the subtle irony dis- 
cernible in the words quoted. In prose this voluntarism has mani- 
fested itself in the predominance of novels “with a plot,” up to 
now not a familiar type in Russian literature. A keen, obstinate 
struggle with all emotions that leave one unbalanced and un- 
settled, pervades everything—a struggle inspired by a wholesome 
instinct of self-preservation. As an older poet remarks, the motto 
is, “Let no glory be sung to the victorious, no pity be lost upon the 
defeated.” On the other hand, the spirit of irony, of satire, bear- 
ing witness to a growing sense of criticism, has sprung forth with 
great vigour. 

Is this—what should one call it, sobriety?—a favourable 
symptom? I do not know. I repeat: I should like to remain un- 
biased. All judgements nowadays so easily acquire a flavour of 
politics that even in this very pure domain—the criticism of letters 
—one constantly runs the risk of being accused of partiality with 
reference to one “camp” or the other. To me, personally, it seems 
impossible to compare the writings of Tolstoy with those of 
Vsevolod Ivanov, or the poetry of Pushkin with that of Yesenin; 
but then, is it just to compare them at all? The one who has 
reached perfection on the lines of a tradition—and the other who 
has just started to build up a new one, to find his way among 
ashes? For that is what his work, every artist’s work in Russia, 
now amounts to. 
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From their very origin Russian letters were penetrated with 
what one might call a religion, a cult of suffering. This was due 
partly to the fact that in no other country was the rdé/e of social 
prophet so exclusively allotted to the man of letters as it was 
in Russia; partly to a racial inclination of boldly revealing sores 
in the passionate desire to find a cure for them. Often this 
glorification of wretchedness and hopelessness, the everlasting 
psychological analysis of the details and trivialities of life described 
with a crushing realism, drew a barrier of non-comprehension be- 
tween Russian authors and their Occidental brothers. The latter ad- 
mired—but they would never have dreamed of imitating. And 
there is no doubt but that the present line in Russian letters is that 
of a perhaps still unconscious but steady “Europeanization.” Yes, 
owing to this fact, our Russian literature will lose the indescribable 
“soulfulness” made up partly of Oriental philosophy which had 
such an enveloping, captivating quality. 

But was not that bound, anyway, to disappear in the spirit of 
our age? And is it not better to have found a new path along 
which, at first hesitatingly, lapsing into inevitable errors, but 
gradually finding foot, the Russian mind will acquire a vigorous 
consciousness of its individual worth? 


“The fetters are light, 

For I do not slave for myself, nor for my country ; 
Whatever else is there that fills my book, 

If it is not—myself?”’ 


a sense of forbearance in regard to the World and Man? 

And there is another factor, very significant for the present 
day, and to which the young poet Yesenin fell a victim. His 
tragedy was the tragedy of many a young Russian: it lies in the 
encounter of the country and its idyllic philosophy with the civil- 
ization of the town. He came—Yesenin—with a radiant smile, 
filled with the joy of living, still exhaling the aroma of fresh, 
green grass and moist earth. And there was the town, with its 
museums, its canalization, its vices, its tramways. The tram and 
the country cart collided. ‘<here came, inevitably, the period of 
intoxication, the desire to absorb everything to the last drop. Later 
—the sick feeling of satiety and disappointment, the longing to 
“get back.” 
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But—there was no “getting back.” How could there be with 
the poison of a music-hall in one’s veins? There must needs be an 
insuperable gap between him and his old father at the plough. 
And, what is more, the atmosphere he left behind was gone for ever, 
He turned back once in an anguish of loneliness, and found his 
sister reading Karl Marx. Result: a towel round his neck and a 
footstool pushed aside in agony. 

Yes, for a long time this is going to be the Leitmotif, the problem 
which will fill Russian literature, occupy Russian minds—until the 
two civilizations come to an accord. I think this is true not for 
Russia alone. 

Does the reader now see how much up-hill work is still in store 
for Russian writers, and how impossible it is to apply severe tests 
to what they are about to accomplish? As a proof of the earnest- 
ness with which they are setting to their task I should like to _ 
point out one little characteristic: the astounding development of 
the historical novel which up to now was in a very embryonic 
state in Russia. This is always a good symptom; it testifies to a 
lack of “hooliganism” in literature, of that cheap predilection for 
turning to problems of actuality which requires much less effort, 
much less study. 

To complete this very imperfect picture of what Russian letters 
are at present, I should like to quote another of the world’s greatest 
poets: 


“How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 
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BRANCUSI 


BY DOROTHY DUDLEY 


SMALL, sky-lighted room in a New York gallery held a 
kind of constellation in polished bronze, in wood, marble, 
onyx, and alabaster—nine sculptures and also some drawings and 
frescos. It is not too much to say constellation; each work had 
been placed there and was living there accurately and simply, as 
if there were an axis to each one. The first impression was of 
beauty new and real, shapes strong and important, phases of sphere, 
disc, shaft, blade, oval, and branching trunk. Surfaces scintillant, 
flaming, natural; varyingly warm and cool, not hot or cold, nor 
dry or lush, but living. To one staying to know them, birds, 
fish, heads, torsos spoke out of these polished marbles and bronzes 
and seasoned naked wood. The planes of all were subtle and pre- 
cise; a look of ease possessed them. At different heights in the room 
they balanced on their bases, cubic, circular, rhomboid, cross- 
shaped, with a measure known to jugglers. The drawings and 
frescos widely spaced seemed as true and limpid in pigment and 
line as the sculptures were sure of their volume and surfaces. Each 
lived in its own atmosphere, which together with the others made 
a new medium—that of the room. The room was now neither 
large nor small, but without measurement, a room to feel happy 
in. One had entered into something. 

Here was a geometry of forms in bronze, wood, and stone. Each 
form had the look of having been proved; each was ruled by the 
material it was made of. An engineer or a workman, if his eyes 
were still fresh and untrammelled, would be happy here over vir- 
tues of calculation and craft. Yet these were not cold ends in 
themselves, but were here to reveal to a far decimal point the 
reality of projects derived from nature. People who call this 
sculpture abstract have not felt it, have not seen how the edges 
are vibrant, how a pulse appears to beat in each one, how they 
are living organisms and projects. And how they have the look 
of having been made by a friend, not an outsider, by one on the in- 


Note: Exhibitions of Brancusi’s work were held in February, 1926, at The 
Wildenstein Gallery, and in December, 1926, at The Brummer Gallery. 
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side of things, who stands on the ground an equal among rocks, 
trees, people, beasts, and plants, never above or apart from them. 
Maybe for this Brancusi likes Negro art, for Negroes still do this. 

The art of the sculptor, he would say, is to call out the life of 
the material he is handling, never to dictate to it. He has no use 
for the word master or the word force in connexion with art. The 
words hero, enjoyment, sacrifice, ease suit him better. “To stand 
on a footing with others, isn’t that necessary?” he asks. To show 
the biceps, to make gestures of grandeur, to be climbing the pyra- 
mid is to drag the “pathétique,” the personal we might call it, into 
art where it has no place. The way of Homer is unequalled—“To 
enjoy with the gods, to penetrate (‘faire la bombe,’ his French was) 
into enjoyment and freshness.” 

“Besides,” Brancusi says, “you cannot make what you want to 
make, but what the material permits you to make. You cannot 
make out of marble what you would make out of wood, or out 
of wood what you would make out of stone.” (He speaks of the 
changes to be heard going on in the timber in his studio in Paris, 
in the huge untouched logs there, or in columns and sculptures al- 
ready made.) “Each material has its own life, and one cannot 
without punishment destroy a living material to make a dumb 
senseless thing. That is, we must not try to make materials speak 
our language, we must go with them to a point where others will 
understand their language.” 

Within this led by the material, far from being abstract, his 
wish is to be real, more real than the realist. Organic form toa 
detail, bones, flesh, joints, he would have inherent in the project 
of a bird, a fish, a child, a woman. Only the planes have been 
made infinitely subtle that the whole may be more apparent. The 
high polish of the bronzes and the marbles has been to further 
subtilize the planes—a necessity, not an embellishment. “The 
wheel,” he says, “turning at the highest speed, gives an impres- 
sion of immobility. It is only when the wheel is still you can 
see the spokes.” These nine sculptures then, assembled last year 
in New York, were meant as living projects brought to a high 
point of justice. “Beauty is absolute justice.” Each breathed 
its own air. Each especially was surrounded by air. Each, if 
it had succeeded, had become whole, alive, free in the search of 
its own absolute. 
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The Bird in Space, polished bronze, feet, tail, full body and 
throat, head and beak annealed into a shaft of flight and song, was 
the peak, the powerful centre of the room. A companion to this, 
dark yellow marble, more quietly followed the song, repeated the 
shape. Spiral flame possessed these two, in the bronze reaching 
higher than in the marble. Looking at them you were among 
fables; you felt the throb of a formidable bird held soaring between 
two hands. The Sorceress, branching portrait of a witch shaped 
out of wood, as if a nameless wind had married clothes and person; 
big peaked head and face, strong arms and little body. Maybe 
a forest phantom, simple and cunning; yet you might pass her on 
a crowded street and her sliced face and windy laughing coat would 
come back to you afterwards. Naked wood had delivered secrets 
by a sudden interrelation of varied planes, sliced, rounded, peaked. 
The White Negress, alabaster, elongated oval of a head, the very 
fine planes of which spell elegance as of a race a long time savage 
and suave; the full lips slightly aslant the cheeks, strong vulgar 
flower of a mouth to mock at tameness. The Fish, polished bronze, 
flashing disc, equivalent of swiftness. Torso of a Young Man, 
cut out of wood, male youth untrammelled, erect, delicate, and 
having the symmetry of a tree. Torso of a Young Woman, marble, 
whose haunches are flesh deep on bone, firm and mystical as the first 
that came out of sea foam. The Little Bird, coloured marble, who 
mouth open for food has not yet left the nest, is still a little em- 
peror close toearth. The flat oval of the mouth deliciously related 
to the solid oval of body and tail feathers. The New Born, pol- 
ished bronze, scintillant cry of birth, with the wide open mouth, 
the trembling chin of the first yell. 

People are heard to say of this sculpture, “Why there is nothing 
here, the parts of machinery are just as good.” Or, “Any one 
could go out in the woods and pick up a Brancusi.” This is 
praise for sculpture to give the quick thought of trees and ma- 
chinery; but inept, the intentions being too different. Isn’t it 
often this way that people feel when they look at art, which pene- 
trating far into the sense of things, has become simple in order to 
be charged with life? The precise delicate lines of cutting, of 
detachment that carry the finite over into the infinite are such that 
some say glibly, “Why there is nothing here, a child could do it.” 
Others, “There is something here, but we don’t know how or why”; 
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and they make a cult of their wonder. Here really are open secrets 
for those who happen to see them. Just as a few people can see 
four-leaf clovers, but fewer still see three-leaf clovers. Brancusi 
is one of these. 

“Tt is not the work itself, it is to keep oneself in condition to do 
it, that is difficult,” is a saying of his. Between the sculptor and his 
material he asks for a state of freedom. The sculptor like the 
musician must deal in equivalents, like all who would arrive at 
the thing intact, at “the thing itself.” 

Equivalents of his are sculpture conceived in block, as if worked 
from the heart of the project. Elaborate and highly simplified 
surfaces are nothing unless they follow out of this. “Simplicity,” 
he says, “has been taken too often as the aim. Simplicity is com- 
plexity itself. It is the essence in oneself, and one has to be nour- 
ished by it to know its value. . . . I never seek to make what they 
call a pure or abstract form. Pureness, simplicity is never in my 
mind; to arrive at the real sense of things is the one aim. ... 
Those who take only the formula are impotent. They produce 
a void, a blown-out egg-shell, fragile and pretty. The egg, shell 
and substance, is what is needed. Fulness and volume are neces- 
sary in order to give the shock of reality.” 

So the meaning of the words Cube and Cubist—not primarily 
to indicate simplified form, but form in volume, form conceived 
through its cubic content; true to the physical laws of the actual. 
And this in contrast to art forms which follow an ever weaker 
thread back to beauties of other years—echoes of echoes. “It is 
time we had art of our own.” These are words Brancusi has used 
to build on as other moderns must also have done. But he maybe 
more than any with clear faith in these times as against the past: 

“Outside of popular unconscious art (what we would call folk 
art) outside of what a few individuals here and there have made, 
the arts have never existed by themselves. They have been always 
the apanage of the religions. Each time we look at a religion 
we see that very beautiful things have been created and that after- 
wards decadence follows. 

One can’t take this product of the religions as universal art. 
Water is always water. Yet each time it has a different quality, 
alkali, iron, sulphur. We must find the source of pure water so 
that everyone can drink. 
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Art begins to be born. Once rid of the religions and the phi- 
losophies, art is the one thing that can save the world. Art is the 
plank after the shipwreck, that saves someone. . . . 

People have always tried to express the beautiful, but they have 
tried in all faith to do it through particular things. No one may 
get there until he comes outside of particular things, and attains 
it through the thing itself, which is outside of him. It is like a 
funnel. We go in at the large end, into the midst of the diverse 
things that make up existence. We have to pass through all this 
by the small end of the funnel, to get out into the open, the essence. 

Art must give all at once suddenly the shock of life, the sensa- 
tion of breathing—the sense of happiness.” 

Life is enough. The religions however alluring have been 
but artifices to lean on. To people looking for new religions 
his reply is, “What for? Now that we are just beginning to ex- 
tricate ourselves, why get entangled again?” 

He loves the loneliness of each thing, the freedom which rooted 
in the earth finds its way up into the air. His sculptures seen in 
the white light of his studio in Paris or against beach-coloured walls 
of the Wildenstein gallery have had for many people the impec- 
cable air of children, of fabulous orphans who ask for nothing, 
lean on nothing, are themselves. And they have the naive faces 
of birth, things for a moment freed and untrammelled. “When 
we are no longer children, we are already dead,” is one of his say- 
ings. In his studio where the logs and boulders waiting to be used 
give the look of a lonely beach or tableland, even the tools are 
supremely themselves. The steel of a row of saws hanging on 
the white wall gleams preciously; mallets and chisels on a stone 
table are important. The separate intentional values of material 
objects have happened to strike me as forcibly in two far off places, 
the power house in the Ford plant at River Rouge, a Chinese 
theatre in the Bowery. Brancusi has it in him to evoke distant 
relations. And you feel his intimacy with material as you do with 
artists of cap-sheaf civilizations, Chinese, Greek, French, though 
he himself has had no wish to suggest them. 

He came of an intensely native pastoral country, Roumania, a 
remnant of the first Rome, a camping place for gipsies; a small 
fiery fairy-tale of acountry. Shining wheat fields, brilliant stitched 
borders on sheer white goods, intricate carvings and tapestries 
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derive from sun and dew of stars. The people are artist farmers 
and workmen, who loll close to the ground or work in patterns up 
a little into the air, in a gently obscene loam-like hum of stories 
shot through with wilder music. To this birth maybe Brancusi’s 
sculpture owes its primeval strength, as of ancient things—dawn, 
fields, planets. 

Then these shapes of his have grown in the open web of civilized 
life known as Paris. People live there within a mingling of many 
lights and shadows, a crossing of many planes. Paris is a figure 
of nameless dimensions, because the men and women have wel- 
comed a network of relations with one another. It has been 
their drama and adventure to mingle, and not only in twos, but 
in threes, fives, sevens, nines, elevens, and so on infinitely and 
elaborately, and they have learned through centuries ways of ming- 
ling. Out of it an order, an elegance striking deep through all 
classes, baffling to us who have been taught that any but the 
simplest human relations are immoral, a waste of time. “Get to 
work,” “Have another drink,” “Forget it,” are texts of ours. The 
art of Brancusi carries mysteries of a more complicated and sen- 
suously subtle world than ours. A man must speak with the voice 
he has learned to use, no matter how primal his purpose. A room 
of his drawings and sculptures seems mysterious with an inner 
sophistication, outside of our experience as ours is outside of his. 
These overtones it is useless for us to imitate, as foolish as for New 
York or Kansas painters to sign their fruit with musical instru- 
ments, or put into their paint the half troubled, half nonchalant 
faces, breasts, and hips of the world surrounding Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain. The siren attitude of the bronze called The Princess, 
the brilliant chevelure of the final head known as Mile Pogany, 
the amplitude and piquancy of women in the drawings belong 
there not here. That Paris can speak to us out of these brasses 
and bronzes and ink and pigment is exciting, but not so far our 
affair. Though lighted geysers of life have lately shot up in this 
country, we are not yet really asking, “What are all these lights 
for?” 

What Brancusi has for us is the honesty of these shapes, the 
volume and enterprise of them, conceived as living objects in space. 
His nine projects had the look last March of being in place, even 
at home on Fifth Avenue. As the high buildings are new shapes 
in the world’s story, and the feeling of Fifth Avenue, Madison, 
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Park, the cross streets, is a new feeling in cities, new and maybe 
cold but actual, the sculpture of Brancusi, though not cold, is a 
matter of newness too. It might not have happened here, being 
at the same time intentional, tempered, and daring, a blend of 
qualities we seem to fear. Yet in self-reliance and enterprise this 
sculpture has kinship with strong coarse America, more than with 
the America of art cults. It has kinship with skyscrapers, rail- 
roads, power-plants, jazz—the America of short-cuts to power. 
These figures seem to ask you to take the direct road to freedom 
in art. Even that will be long enough. They go to the gist of 
the matter. “Theories are samples without value; only action 
counts,” is an aphorism of Brancusi’s. 

He says that on his first approach to New York and his first 
look at the legendary sky-line, his words were: “Why, it is my 
studio. Nothing fixed, nothing rigid. All these blocks, all these 
shapes to be shifted and juggled with, as the experiment grows 
and changes.” Walking under the incredibly high-flanked win- 
dows of the Wall Street district he has wished for a piece of land 
to build there and show them where they are going “in this mag- 
nificent poetry of buildings.” 

Brancusi is a projector, a builder, a worker among plans. He 
stands on the ground among things, and would lift them over into 
their plan. His projects, each of them a unit, together are capa- 
ble of being combined into a scheme to spell out life and raise its 
values. The Bird in Space he would like to see placed in a city 
square or harbour enlarged to a height of many hundred feet to 
be visible many miles distant. The Column Without End is 
designed to stand in a garden among trees, a sign of the endless. 
There are pedestals, bases, and ornaments of wood, granite, cement, 
which might have meaning in our gardens more than Greek pilas- 
ters or Italian urns. He has projects he would like to make live 
in glass and steel. And in his studio, architecture being sculpture 
he says, are columns for the building of walls, and a wooden model 
for a block of high buildings, which if executed might again deliver 
truth to the eyes, because of coming entirely out of some centre 
of our life, instead of partly from hybrid surfaces of other days 
and other lives. 

Old and New, New and Old, the terms are nearly worn out. 
We know now that we are new. We know too that great art has 
origin older than the earth, more surprising than the spring. This 
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is the age and the youth there is in the art of Brancusi. Under 
its sway you begin to lose sight of junk houses of periods, fabrics, 
jewels, images. You get a glimpse of the sun, the disc, the rays, 
hot, cold, sweet, acid. “Art must give suddenly, all at once the 
shock of life, the sensation of breathing. . . .” And Brancusi re- 
peats, and would have you believe it: “In the art of other times 
there is joy, but with it the nightmare the religions drag with them. 
There is joy in Negro sculpture, among the nearly archaic Greeks, 
in some things of the Chinese and the Gothic. . . . Oh, we find it 
everywhere. . . . But even so, not so well as it might be with us 
in the future, if only we were to go out of all this.” 

This is the lonely primitive faith that flashes in him, which he 
has carried far into skilful calculations. 


THE SHACK 
BY FRANCES I. WILSON 


My shack is a grey shell 

half buried in the sand; 
dropped by a careless hand— 
dropped and forgotten. 


Each day it has become a little greyer; 
each day the drifting sands 
are piled a little higher. 


Who would retrace steps 
to look for a lost shell. 
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BY LEON SRABIAN HERALD 


III 
ANGOOD’S WEDDING 


O one could penetrate Lazarus’ mind. No one saw in him 
the shrewd strategist he proved to be six months after, 
though everybody thought his action unforgivable sacrilege. Who 
could think of breaking an engagement on such grounds! Further- 
more, no one could remember that an engagement had ever been 
broken in Put Aringe, on any grounds; no one could imagine such 
a thing. Besides having created a tormenting situation through 
the whole village Lazarus had broken four hearts, one no less than 
the others—namely, two mothers’, a daughter’s, and a son’s. He 
had filled two houses with unbelievable darkness and a village 
with endless gossip. 

Lazarus had his comfortable house. This was one reason why 
he seldom went for pastime to the houses of others. Also, he was 
such an open-handed host that he liked to entertain people rather 
than to be entertained. But whenever he went to any one’s house 
it was an eventful day—sometimes the event of years. 

The light hearts of the night before had now become leaden. 
How delicate joy is! more transient than anything, even than per- 
fume. Faces that had been pleasantly quickened by smiles were 
now deadened by disappointment; and Lazarus, the same incentive, 
was now radiating shadow. He blamed it all on wine; he said 
he had not gone to Babo’s house to ask his daughter’s hand for 
Nicholas. He did not deny Mariam’s quality—her beauty and 
fidelity—yet insisted on nullifying the engagement, asserting that 
it was not an engagement-ring anyhow that he had put on Mariam’s 
finger, but one of his own, an ordinary ring. Mother Vartouhi 
arose from the despot’s side broken-hearted, and throwing her 
arms around Nicholas’ neck, wailed disconsolately: “My son, my 
son, your father has mocked us!” 

The last phase of Lazarus’ self-justification was that lately 
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wine had been affecting him lamentably. And this was true. Even a 
little turned his head, whereas in days gone by he could drink 
almost all day without any bad effect. He promised his wife 
not to drink any more even of the best wine; indeed as he spoke, 
his head began to communicate with Morpheus, conversing first 
softly, then louder and louder z—ZZZ! 

The master shrewdness of Lazarus was presently made known 
to the public—given away by no other than his wife. It was not 
that Angood was superior to Mariam, nor was she to be considered 
inferior; but this it was: many of the vineyards of the village 
were irrigated by ponds, and Lazarus could water the trees and 
vines of his Nor-ding as well from the pond of Brother Mgo as 
from the common stream of the village. Often, when the ground 
was parched before it was his turn to have the stream, he sent 
his sons to steal water from the pond. Now he had thought and 
planned long before any one guessed it that if his son married An- 
good, daughter of Brother Mgo, together they would both own the 
pond and the little spring that filled it to the brim twice daily. 
Then perhaps he could excavate another spring from the marshes, 
dig another pond, and could plant and irrigate some of his land 
next to Nor-ding—for it was going to waste for lack of water. 

This scheme was gratifying to many, but in Mariam’s heart 
it was a deadly wound—making her the remnant of a broken en- 
gagement merely because her father, Babo, did not own a pond. 
But this was not all: the disgrace put her on the path to old- 
maidenhood, which was an unknown thing in Put Aringe. Would 
that her beautiful body were eaten by leprosy rather than that it 
should be crucified on the indestructible, undetachable cross, whose 
name is “Old Maid,” from which no human power, nor Heaven’s 
grace could free her! 

“Angood” was Elizabeth’s nickname. When she was born, 
she was such a wee thing, such a white thing, that the midwife 
Mother Talig had named her so—“Seedless,” which in turn means 
a small seedless, very sweet, white mulberry. 

As usual, Time had healed its own troubles. In conformity 
with custom, several people, men and women, were sent to Angood’s 
father, to ask her hand for Nicholas, They were refused down- 
right, out of formality, with the excuse that she was too young, 
which of course, was the traditional objection and did not mean 
anything. Otherwise the villagers would have whispered, “Her 
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parents threw her at the first man who asked her hand. Shame- 


less. 
Several weeks later another party went to ask Angood’s hand 


for Nicholas, and this time were told by his parents that if Mr 
Lazarus could wait another year, they would be glad to give her 
hand to his son. The third time the dignity of Lazarus was ac- 
companied by gifts, fruit, wine, and a bona fide engagement-ring. 
The engagement was then performed in the absence both of the 
groom and of the bride to be. 

It was the custom in Put Aringe that neither to-be-wedded 
should see the other during the period of their engagement, at 
least not in public. And if the groom loitered around the bride’s 
residence she was careful not to go out, at least not bare-headed 
for fear of being recognized. However, it was a supreme delight 
and a good omen to meet, without being watched or suspected 
by the evil eyes of the public, the hounds of gossip. 

A wedding was a special occasion for the godfather; and as was 
his duty, godfather Ago took complete charge of the intended 
groom several days before the ceremony. He kept Nicholas in his 
house day and night. During the numerous parties—preliminaries 
to the wedding, given by best friends—the groom was the most 
obedient servant-without-words to all guests, who were to be 
thoroughly entertained first. Nicholas’ fatigue and hunger were 
entirely his godfather’s responsibility, not his own. This was a 
kind of bargain: the groom had to pay the price before he could 
receive the joys of marriage. 

As the hour of the wedding approached, godfather Ago and his 
wife the godmother accompanied the neatly attired groom to the 
bride’s house and from there to church. The parents of the 
couple and the relatives of both, gathered then while Der Hyre 
put Nicholas and Elizabeth in position before he read the Bible. 

The priest stood the two young people face to face and inclined 
their heads until the foreheads touched; then joined their hands— 
while godfather Ago held a cross in his right hand above their 
heads. After the yes-to-yes of the bride and groom—which con- 
sisted of a bow instead of words—Ago put the wedding-ring on 
the bride’s finger. Then Gregor, the best man, poured out a 
glass of wine which was first tasted by Der Hyre. The god- 
father and godmother respectively then helped the solemn bride 
and groom to taste the wine. 
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As they came out of the church, the priest preceded the veiled 
bride and circumspect groom, arm in arm; and these were followed 
by the godfather and godmother, the parents, relatives, and almost 
the whole village. Music, which was waiting outside, began, 
and wine streamed as copiously as music. If the procession toward 
home was slow, gaiety was fast and unconfined. The beat on the 
drum and the blow of the clarinet, the percussion of the cymbals 
and the bow on the violin were very quickening. 

It was not to a lean house that Elizabeth went, but to one that 
had sacrificed cattle for her wedding-feast. What if she were not 
free to partake of the things others were enjoying? They enjoyed 
these things because of her. She was the living cause of the 
abundance. The procession stopped in front of the house of the 
married pair. The crowd shouted three times: “Long life and 
happiness to the bride and groom! May they grow old on the 
same pillow!” while those whose presents were jewellery, offered 
them to the mother of the house or to the godmother. Elizabeth 
was then ushered into her special place, behind a for-the-occasion 
curtain, and Nicholas was taken by the godfather where there 
was provocative gaiety, where many shouted and called for the 
groom to come to be congratulated. 

It was the desire of all the women and children to see the bride, 
to touch her and say nice things about her in her presence and see 
what beautiful things she wore. The strain of this upon her would 
have been too great if she had been left unguarded, for on this 
day and for many succeeding days, she was like a helpless child, 
indeed with less independence than a child, because she was not 
even allowed to cry. The godmother was a staunch guardian, 
permitting only a few choice ones to come within the curtain which 
separated the bride and her trinkets from the rest—from gaiety, 
activity, and eyes. 

While a dozen women were preparing dinner in the kitchen for 
two hundred people or so, in the main room the men were dancing 
vigorously; they danced hand in hand, in circles or in a straight 
line; they danced with wine glasses in their hands, or solo. 

Now and then the elderly father of the occasion was brought 
into the dance; and the groom who was still the obedient lamb of 
the godfather was allowed for a short time to enter the ring next 
the leader of the dance. If, however, someone succeeded in coaxing 
the groom’s mother to dance, nothing more could be desired to 
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ease the company. Everything went well on this occasion; the 
pleading of the musicians, the participating of the godfather and 
godmother, and a word from the father of the house. “Yes, she 
must dance to-day—by all means! There are not many such 
days that we can be sure of in life,” made the day complete. 
Mother Vartouhi danced well and with a blush that had not been 
used for a long time past. 

All weddings took place in winter because winter was a leisure 
period. If it was not extraordinarily cold, people liked to go out 
on the flat roofs for a room was never large enough to hold the 
anxious onlookers and the tireless dancers; and if the weather was 
at all bearable, the outdoor dancing continued until well past mid- 
night. Accordingly, Peter who conducted the dance—a cousin of 
the groom—led the dancers hand in hand in Grecian manner. 
Their vivacious feet were free in the out-of-doors; the dance 
indeed was a thing to be admired. It was an event to see how 
entirely themselves these men could be! 

There was plenty of wood on such occasions for bonfires—these 
fires being built to make light for the dancers and warmth for 
the army of admirers. In the centre of the roof was a tripod 
especially constructed, with a brazier full of oily pinewood burn- 
ing on the top to furnish light to the musicians. The silhouettes 
of the dancers upon the night! Were they shadows begging 
existence from the flames—shadows of the dancers for a wedding— 
or unknown creations of some other orb which had come close 
to see the joys of a wedding? This was as near as men could 
approach godhood. 

The making of a wedding was its musicians and its wine, for the 
metry-makers were many, and the making of this wedding was 
good. The festivities lasted three days and the greater part of 
the nights—during which, however, the groom had no permission 
at any time to see the bride. At the end of three days, gaiety 
underwent a sudden calm and peaceful nuptial days began. 

During the time of the engagement Elizabeth had avoided 
being seen by her father-in-law or grown-up brothers-in-law or 
even by her betrothed. But now that she had come to live in the 
same house, this eluding became very difficult. The nuptial cur- 
tain still hung, and she went to hide herself behind it whenever 
one of the men came in, but not all the men were always con- 
siderate or thoughtful enough to make known beforehand some- 
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how, that they were coming. And if one entered unawares, then 
did a bird of Paradise fly away in her rustling feathers, leaving 
only an enchanting atmosphere behind, an overwhelming desire 
to see her. 

Weeks, indeed months passed before Elizabeth regained three- 
fourths of the freedom she had known in her girlhood but a short 
time back. There were several grown-up men in her new home 
and they took their time about suggesting to her the “Face-re- 
vealing.” If one of them thought, and the younger ones thought 
of it first, that he should give freedom to this innocent stranger 
entrapped among them, the mother then went to the bride’s 
hiding-place and brought her into the presence of her son. The 
bride dutifully bowed and made the motion of kissing his hand, 
then she kissed her mother-in-law’s hand. In return, her brother- 
in-law gave her a present. 

This was merely permission to be at home in the same house— 
it was freedom only for her body-self; her spirit-self remained 
locked behind the bars of custom. Not only was it a mistake to 
speak to the grown-up men; she must not speak to her mother- 
in-law either. For the first few weeks, the only freedom of speech 
allowed her was to speak to her sisters-in-law and the children; 
this too in an absolute whisper. During the early months, her 
duties in the house were very light, so in a way she had liberty, 
but if something happened which required an answer from her, 
it must be by a motion of the hands or head, nothing more. 

As time passed, withering her brief flower-period, she became 
again a normal being. They had each given her freedom not to 
run from them, and all excepting perhaps the eldest brother-in- 
law had given her permission to speak out loud to them. But 
when it came to the father-in-law! It was seldom that a bride 
might speak to him audibly, or others in his presence—even unto 
his noble death. 


PARREGENTAN 


One of our holidays was Parregentan. 

Christianity had spread its branchés over the four corners of 
the land, but beneath it was paganism, the healthy trunk upon 
which the stem of Christianity had been grafted. 
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Many of our holidays were significant of gods and goddesses, 
and Parregentan was reminiscent of Bacchus. This Bacchic 
festival was celebrated the week before Great Lent. During Great 
Lent no one could drink wine or milk, nor eat meat, nor eggs. 
Grains, vegetables, and sweets were the only sustenance. Fasting 
was optional. Therefore, the motto of the week was Eat, Drink, 
Be Merry. As coloured eggs are associated with Easter, throwing 
water on one another at Vartavar, jumping over the flames of a 
bonfire at Derendass, and the giving of presents is a part of Christ- 
mas, so was drinking wine a token of Parregentan. 

Merry-making consisted not only of eating and drinking in 
everyday attire, but of dressing as Fatdigs and behaving in a way 
to stir the old gods from their sleep and fairly capsize them. 
Fatdigs were men—although sometimes unsuspected among them 
there was a woman—dressed like gods and goddesses, gnomes 
and giants, or animals such as bears and elephants. Indeed the 
word Parregentan, parregentanutiun was Bacchic. It meant “good 
living” with a connotation of gaiety and conviviality. It was 
said in greeting when one drank wine. 

In Put Aringe it was the custom during the winter, for those 
who could spare a room and afford to heat and light it, to do so, 
that the neighbours might come together either in daytime or in 
the evening to while their time away—play games, read, or dis- 
cuss the topics of the day. When any one came in to one of these 
open houses or community centres, he was offered a cup of coffee, 
or a glass of tea or wine as courteously as if he were an invited 
guest. It was in these places that groups of Fatdigs perambulated 
in their oddity. 

As darkness became a thicket about the village, the music 
and voices of various groups intermingled from adjacent streets 
and housetops like wild vines. Voices struck the steel wall of 
the sky, and pleading music was refracted from the edges of the 
stars. Gaiety was indeed more poignant than sorrow. 

In the evenings during Parregentan, community places were 
filled to the utmost by men, women, and children. Everybody, 
young or old, tried to come as early as possible to secure a place. 
Stoves were taken down and additional balconies were built to 
accommodate the young ones and women, to safeguard them from 
injury in the crowd; the very windows were occupied. 

Fatdigs were not supposed to speak to any one outside their 
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own group lest they reveal their identity and seldom took the 
liberty of speaking to each other, for this would have seemed 
unmannerly. However, there was with them, in plain attire, 
someone to call upon in an emergency, to collect tips, and serve 
them wine. Should any one venture to flirt with their fair ones, 
whips would flash upon him from all directions. 

Fatdigs carried leathern whips with them, not only to punish 
flirts, but for an even better reason. Not merely one group or 
two were travelling from place to place, but several. If a group 
went to a place where another group was—playing, dancing, 
making love as gods, in pantomime, or provoking laughter by 
other extravaganzas—the attention of the audience was heightened 
by this fortuity. Gods in wrath, gods against each other were 
not to be seen often, and afforded unprecedented excitement. The 
whip-battle between the two groups would be real and awe in- 
spiring. 

If one group put another to flight, the defeated ones stayed 
out like gentlemen; if newcomers put out those who had come 
first, the hilarity to the audience was the greater. It was against 
the rules to battle with hands, and the owner of the house never 
interfered unless things became unsportsmanlike; nor did the 
leaders take part. If the vanquished had among them goddesses 
or nymphs, these became spoil in the hands of the conquerors. 

On the balcony in my father’s spacious room, when cousin Eva 
casually asked my mother Vartouhi where Helena was, my mother 
shrugged her shoulders in answer, for not only were some fascinat- 
ing Fatdigs entertaining them, but a new one had just come in 
proudly and pompously. “Gurrrrrrr!” objected the group already 
established. 

“Gurrrrrrrrrrr!” retorted the new ones. 

The crowd pressed itself together to make a space in which 
the whips could play. The whip belonging to a giant in the first 
group, uncurled itself like a furious snake upon the prince-like, 
slender figure of one of the intruders. How could a whip intimate 
the identity of a lover, like the touch of hands? “David!” pro- 
tested an intoxicating voice from inside the mask. The giant 
was not at a loss to recognize the speaker. 

“Helena!” he whispered with more remorse than surprise, as 
he supported the falling cypress-figure in his arms. 

Before the crowd knew what had happened or could become 
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excited, the giant with the legerdemain of a god caught up the 
utterer of his name like a jug of wine and disappeared into the 
thicket of darkness. 

Parregentan was the entrance to a place shadowy and quiet; 
wine was sunshine which they absorbed in its every phase before 
entering. During this week the whole village traversed sylvan 
paths of paganism to arrive at a peaceful period of Christianity, the 


Great Lent. 


STORIES 


A fire-place was dug in the ground in the centre of our kitchen 
and in the evening we gathered around it or around the stove in 
the living-room, waiting for our great-grandmother, the sister of 
my great-grandfather, to come to tell us stories. These stories— 
among them the following—were the chief delight of my boyhood: 

One time a knight mounted his horse to go in search of his 
love. He rode and rode and rode until one day at the setting of 
the sun he found himself at the end of the world—at the place 
where the sky bends down close over the world. The edge of the 
world was covered with unbelievable flowers of undreamed-of 
fragrance, where no human foot ever stepped, nor eye looked. 
From the rim of the sky extended shafts and hooks of pearl, 
from which were hanging stars, rainbows, clouds, moons, nights, 
days, suns, and every heavenly appurtenance. At this ‘noment, 
though not himself in sight, God was showering stars over the 
face of the sky, had rolled the moon across it, and was spreading 
night over the world—having hung the day and the sun on their 
hooks. The knight looked on, wonderstruck and admiring. By 
and by, when it was altogether dark, he unsaddled his steed, hung 
the saddle on a pearly hook which a moment before had been 
loaded with stars, and fastened his horse to another. Then as 
he watched the stars spreading over the sky and ate of the food 
which he had brought with him, he was tempted to take a rainbow 
from its hook to give to his love when he should find her, but saw 
that God had taken precaution against thieves and had padlocked 
the rainbow. So he had to content himself with just touching it. 
He enquired of the suns and the moons, concerning his love, and 
the heavenly bodies told him that he would find her at home. This 
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surprised him, but knowing that the heavenly bodies could not 
lie, he was satisfied—yet puzzled, asking himself again and again, 
why he had not seen her there. 

Soon it was time to sleep. He spread his coat far in from 
the edge of the world lest he fall while asleep, took off his armour 
and the rest of his clothing, carefully and joyfully hanging them 
on glittering hooks, happy in his strange experience. 

The next morning when he awoke, he was greatly disappointed, 
Moons, suns, rainbows, vari-coloured clouds, and stars were all 
smiling at him; but his horse, armour, lance, and clothing were 
not there. He reproached himself for having slept so soundly 
that he had not waked up when a prowler had robbed him, and 
wondered how he was to go home without horse or clothes. 

He then, as before, questioned the heavenly bodies which were 
no longer those with whom he had spoken previously, and each 
answered graciously that it was a pale winter sun, a cool spring 
sun, a hot summer sun, a red autumn sun; a first quarter moon, a 
harvest moon, a running-through-the-clouds moon. The clouds 
explained that they were cumulus clouds, rain clouds, storm clouds, 
or mere clouds temporarily accompanying storm clouds, or rain 
clouds who had asked their assistance. Each kind of lightning 
told him if it were a lightning that hit men, a lightning that split 
rocks, a lightning that struck trees, or a lightning that smote the 
ocean. Each day explained what kind of day it was, a holy day, 
a day of battle, a day of joy, or a day in which just nothing hap- 
pened. Each gave him a polite and correct answer. Then as he 
was about to ask other questions, he saw that his horse and all his 
panoply were coming toward him. With renewed joy he realized 
that the sky was turning around the world and remembered that 
precisely at this hour of the preceding day, he had tethered his 
horse and hung his clothes and armour there. His happiness in 
this unique discovery was unbounded. 

It was not many years until he was home, and seeing his armour 
studded with stars, a rainbow curled around his lance, a quarter 
moon in his helmet, the townsfolk were proud of him. 

A girl who had been a neighbour of his had attained maturity 
and great beauty—beauty no less dazzling than that which he 
had seen in his journey—and finding her at his home when he 
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went in, he felt instantly that she was his love. He gave her 
the rare things he had gathered, and flowers he had brought from 
the edge of the world, which though wilted, had lost no particle 
of fragrance. He told her all that the heavenly bodies had said 
to him and they lived happily ever after. 


Another story: 

A father and a mother had prayed God to give them a daughter, 
but each time the mother gave birth to a child, it was a son, not a 
daughter. In time they had twelve children, all boys, and were 
still without a daughter. The father tore his hair in anguish 
and prayed, “God, give me a daughter even though she be a 
monster!” 

His prayers were heard, for when the mother next gave birth 
to a child, it was a daughter, and in her honour the happy father 
made a great feast. 

Not long after the birth of the daughter, the parents and brothers 
of the child noticed that every day from the barn, a beast was 
missing. Each morning when they counted the stock, a calf, a 
heifer, a cow, or a colt was gone, and no trace could be found. 
The door was locked, nor was there any possibility that a stranger 
could force the door without being overheard. There was no 
evidence of a broken window, or of one that had been pried open. 
There was no sign of blood in the barn, not a remnant of hair 
or a sliver of bone. 

Exasperated, the father directed his sons who were now grown 
men, to arm themselves and taking turns, to sleep in the barn, 
one each night. The first night, the eldest son slept by the stock, 
and was not disturbed the night long. But in the morning when 
he counted the animals, his own saddle-horse was missing. 

The next brother stayed awake until dawn, then slept an hour 
and thought nothing had happened, but when he counted the 
stock, could not find his own horse. And so for eleven nights, al- 
though each brother slept but an hour, when the stock was counted, 
a horse was missing, the guard’s own saddle-horse. 

It was now the youngest brother’s turn. Toward dawn he saw 
his sister cleverly open the door, then close it, devour a horse, wipe 
her mouth, and go back to her bed again. Striking his forehead 
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with his hand, the brother groaned, “Our own sister—a monster, 
given by God, in accordance with my father’s prayers!” 

He feared to tell his parents and brothers what he had seen, 
since they loved this only girl child so much, but told everything to 
his wife and warned her to breathe a word of it to no one. “J 
must leave all of you,” he said, “and go far away. We could 
not convince our parents and brothers of what I have told you. 
All the villagers will disappear, our parents and brothers also, 
without a clue, for our sister is fine-fingered and demoniac, and 
you must stay close to the twin lions which are chained to each 
side of our door. Though you were the only flesh-bearing creature 
in the village, if you are close to the lions she will not approach 
you, and should she come in sight of you, you must let loose the 
lions. That you may be able to tell when I am in danger, put 
a dish of matzoun (clabbered milk) on the shelf each day and 
should it commence to turn to blood, unchain the lions. They 
will know how to find me.” 

Taking leave of his parents and brothers he then set forth with 
a heavy heart for an unknown destination. There was at some dis- 
tance from the village a lake beside which at noon he sat down 
and ate his luncheon. Then, after resting, he planted the seeds 
of the dates he had just eaten. 

Years passed without his having had any news from his 
village; he wondered if his wife had faithfully executed his orders 
and in great anxiety resolved to go home. He passed the lake be- 
side which he had refreshed himself long ago, and seeing that the 
date seeds which he had planted had grown into trees, rejoiced 
that he had planted them. As he drew near the village, he saw 
no living soul. Fear seized his body. And as soon as he entered 
the village, his sister, grown into the full dimensions of a monster, 
leaped at him saying, “Ah! my sweet brother, you have come to 
me at last. Long have I claimed the sweetness of your flesh.” 
But when she was about to devour him, he entreated of her a 
favour. 

“What is it you wish, sweet brother?” asked the monster, “but 
let your answer be quick.” 

“My sister,” he said, “shall we not enter this uninhabited house 
and prepare for me some gruel? When my hunger has been ap- 
peased you may then devour me.” 

“Certainly, let us go in,” said the monster, “there is an abund- 
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ance of food, sweet brother, but nothing will please me so much as 
your flesh.” 

He prepared a great pan of gruel and as soon as it began to 
boil, threw the scalding mass into the monster’s eyes, and fied. 
Climbing one of the date-trees which he had planted so long ago, 
with no thought of future exigency, he saw the creature raging 
beneath and trying to break the tree. He had planted the date 
seeds so close to each other, that he could easily pass from one 
tree to another as the monster was demolishing the tree he was on, 
and as he did so called loudly, “Lions, my twin lions, O lions, 
save me!” 

He was on the last tree, which the monster had almost de- 
stroyed, when the lions arrived and tore her to pieces and by the 
time he had descended, her body resembled nothing that had ever 
lived. Kissing the lions as if they were his own blood and caress- 
ing them as they walked beside him, he turned toward home, his 
mind a prey to complex fears. 

When he reached home he found his wife on the floor as if 
dying, yet holding in her hands the chains which she had un- 
fastened. He kissed her and helped her to rise and as soon as 
she was calm, she told him everything. When the monster had 
devoured the animals belonging to her father, she entered the 
neighbours’ barns, and gradually, unsuspectedly, cleverly, dis- 
patched all the animals in the village. Then when the children 
had been devoured, she attacked grown people, and lastly her 
brothers. Her father refused to believe the report that his 
daughter was the cause of this depredation and enraged, threatened 
any one who dared to suggest such a thing. “She devoured your 
mother in that same bed in which, as your sister, she had been 
born,” said his wife. “I dared not say so to your father for 
fear he would kill me. At last this monster daughter faced her 
father and said to him, “You remember your prayer to be given a 
daughter even though she might be a monster? I am she!’ And 
before her father was able to move or to utter a word, she de- 
voured him. The lions, of course, regarded her as they did me— 
a member of the family. But after you told me what you did, 
she never entered the house, and I never went out of sight of the 
lions until to-day when I saw the sour milk in the dish turning 
into blood. Then I ran to unfasten the chains and do not remem- 
ber what I did or what happened.” 
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United after these vicissitudes, they prayed God to send them 
that which is useful and beautiful, and above all, what they 
needed and could use and no more. And they lived long, long 
after and God vouchsafed to them, fullness of life and all happi- 
ness. 

To be continued 


SWEET-PEAS ADDRESS THE LADIES 
BY S. FOSTER DAMON 


To your slow-hooved existence, 
days and nights are solid things; 
to us, they are a swift trill of lights. 


And though you remain immutable, 
you cannot see us dancing in the vase, 
circling arm in arm and nodding with the rhythm 


Now you fade, and all your world. 
(Ah, sisters, let us release the vanity: 
our colours become frail, 

our faces wrinkle— 

yet we feel within us the strong futurity. 


Ah, sisters, fear not, though one by one 
we fall, to lie outspread upon the waters 
like drowned moths—) 


As we were saying, immutable mountains, 
we have lived as long as you. 
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HE coincidence of attention to the same author at the same 

time by different persons has sometimes in its turn attracted 
attention: and sometimes also, though not always, it has been pos- 
sible to give reasons for it. Perhaps this is one of the occasions on 
which, without incurring certain well-known jibes or even curses, 
it is possible to do so. The immense advantage given to students 
of “Horry” by the labours of the late Mrs Toynbee and her hus- 
band’s untiring continuation of them, is of course one cause: but 
this has been in operation for some time, and Time himself has 
come to help it and add to it, the last addition to the Supple- 
ment being scarce a year old. Almost everybody in the last genera- 
tion was “entered” (in the old phrase) on Horace, under the 
very brilliant but too often very delusive light of Macaulay: and 
it is now quite unnecessary to say that the praejudicéa in their literal 
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and etymological sense, received from Macaulay, were only too 
likely to be prejudices in the usual English acceptation—prelimi- 
nary judgements against. Now although Macaulay has not ceased 
to be read (and it would be a great pity if he had) he has hardly 
at any time during the lives of the present younger writing genera- 
tion been a gospel: while even earlier warnings had been given that 
he required considerable marginalling and correction. So they 
have gone to the (in this case by no means unblessed) original with 
advantage to themselves and their readers. There is a not ungen- 
erous dislike prevalent in some quarters to selections: but in such 
a case as this where the absolute whole is even less likely to be 
attainable than that other over which the Greek philosopher 
moaned; where the larger collections rather daunt the novice; and 
where the individual pieces, though constantly receiving reinforce- 
ment from their fellows, show the general quality unusually well, 
it would be simply silly to object to “sampling” which is very un- 
likely to be sampling only. 

The actual Supplementary volumes—though of course they 
should and do contain a certain amount of mere “Add. and Corr.” 
as the well-known sub-title goes—ought by themselves to create a 
new interest in any one not familiar with the older matter: while to 
any one who is so familiar, however great his previous familiarity 
may be, they provide new zests. If there were nothing else but the 
supplying, from Mrs Toynbee’s separate book on the Deffand Cor- 
respondence, «* Horace’s own contribution (alas! surviving in far 
too small proportion) it would be an immense gain to have this 
brought into direct comparison and contrast, with his letters 
to other people. Walpole may sometimes remind fanciful readers 
of a sort of screen in leaves endlessly portraying from within or 
reflecting from without all sorts of things. And this leaf of com- 
munications to his “old woman” has some marked distinctions 
from the others. It is as if he were “on his ps and gs” not merely 
as to his language but as to his thoughts: and there need not be 
much doubt that this was the case. Moreover we have here— 
especially from the Waller collection that came directly through 
Mrs Damer—many letters to Horace which provide not a little il- 
lumination. Especially welcome are those from his brother Edward, 
a very curious person of whom we otherwise knew little except that 
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he appears to have been one of those wise men who avoid all sorts 
of trouble whenever they can: that he was none the less a benefac- 
tor to the world to the not small extent of providing some half- 
dozen daughters and grand-daughters in the first place, and in the 
second a letter (May 7th, 1745) from Horace himself which shows 
him in a mood of pathetic but not in the least ludicrous sentiment, 
elsewhere not easily traceable. One gathers that Edward Walpole 
might have been an exceedingly annoying person without exactly 
intending to be so, but also without in the very slightest degree 
caring whether he was or not. But a very great deal can be excused 
to a man who was the causa sine qua non—not only of the Coun- 
tess-Duchess of Waldegrave-Gloucester and her sisters and daugh- 
ters, but of the picture of these latter. For Sir Edward could per- 
fectly well have provided the sitters without there being any Sir 
Joshua to paint them: but Sir Joshua could not have painted the 
sitters if Sir Edward had not provided them. 

The three selections before us are hardly in any way rivals to 
each other: and though the same letters are inevitably sometimes 
repeated, a person who will not or cannot rise to the very nearly 
score volumes of the invaluable Toynbee edition might do worse 
than get them all. Mr Lewis’ is a very beautiful and necessarily 
rather costly book—wisely divided for comfort of holding into two 
volumes but continuously paged; provided with everything in the 
way of paper, print, binding, and illustrating that a so-called 
“edition of luxury” promises but which alas! like the Honourable 
Mrs Boldero, it does not always pay; and specially welcome be- 
cause of the rather unusual character of the illustrations them- 
selves. Mainly if not wholly derived from the fortunate Editor’s 
collections, they consist not merely of the usual portraits of persons 
and pictures of places, but of title-pages of the Strawberry Press 
books ; fragments of MSS; topical caricatures; oddments of all sorts 
and kinds which ought to rejoice the soul of “Horry” and might 
have been chosen by himself. Of the others Miss Stuart’s is a 
most carefully and successfully selected “sample” of about one 
hundred fifty letters; Mr Hadley’s a more lavish bundle of perhaps 
three times the number. This, instead of following the actual or 
chronological order of the Letters, divides itself up under subject 
headings. One sees of course the reason for this, as a very large 
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number of people do read for subject only. But it may be remarked 
on the other side that this arrangement loses the subtle panoramic 
charm of the life-progress as revealed in the actual succession of 
writing. 

Of the details of the selections one cannot say much in a short 
article. Perhaps the most interesting of Mr Lewis’ embellish- 
ments—the interest making it more than an embellishment merely 
— is the portrait of Lady Mary Churchill, Horace’s half sister, and 
daughter of Sir Robert’s second wife, Miss Skerrett. Lady Mary 
is known perhaps chiefly by a pleasant reference of her brother’s to 
her modesty in singing. The likeness between the two—though 
the sister is (quite properly) much the better looking—is rather 
unusually strong, and certainly gives no support to the scandal 
about Horace’s own parentage. Miss Stuart’s book has a most 
excellent Introduction: and her pieces appear to have been selected 
with a constant view to showing most sides of Horace’s character. 
Mr Hadley’s is a triumph of multum-in-parvo achievement. But 
of course it is the fresh opportunities of studying this most curious 
character itself which makes or make this paper worth writing and 
may make it worth reading. It would require considerable rashness 
to say, and almost more than considerable knowledge to justify the 
saying, that this is the largest body of epistolary self-revelation 
that has ever been put into print by now—that it is one of the 
largest is a safe but almost pusillanimous refuge. Nor can one 
exactly hold that Horace was a very complicated, deep, or prob- 
lematical character. But in the first place the enormous number of 
subjects, situations, circumstances, on which he delivers himself 
has to be very carefully considered; and in the second it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to be sure when he is delivering a genuine judgement 
of knowledge, character, or taste and when he is speaking either 
carelessly or in obedience to fashion or with a view to this or that 
kind of public. Not that the older stigmatizing of him as a poseur 
is anything like adequate. He does pose now and then: but by no 
means always or even very often. No doubt he does give himself 
out as a Signor Pococurante who did not care for great things, who 
did care for many small things much, and who occasionally talked 
almost without thinking at all. But it was not always so. 

Perhaps there is no single passage so illuminative, directly of 
Horace himself, and indirectly of the whole literary attitude of his 
time in the special way, as his remarks to Madame du Deffand in 
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March 1767 on The Castle of Otranto when it had just been trans- 
lated (not well) into French. To most readers of the last hundred 
years or so and perhaps more, “this poor Castle” (as Carlyle might 
have called it) has always been something of a puzzle. The wiser 
of us and of our fathers have always given Horace full credit for 
his precursorship, though we could feel scarcely the slightest liking 
for the thing itself, and could indeed hardly make out either how 
he came to write it or how it produced on his contemporaries the 
effect that it did. For it certainly does look to us rather as a clumsy 
burlesque of Romance than as Romance itself, and as a sort of 
justification of the sneers at Romance in which the eighteenth cen- 
tury so often indulged and which by the way are by no means 
lacking in Master Horace himself. (See him for instance, doughty 
champion of Shakespeare as he professed himself, on A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which, as far as mortal can make such a thing, is 
romance incarnate on the lighter side.) But from this precious 
passage we see that what Horace meant the Castle to be—what he 
“loved in it better than all his other work,” what, to use the words 
of a different language, it was “worth to God” being to Him what 
Horace thought it—was a very different thing altogether. He 
thought that he had “given free course to his imagination,” that 
“vision and passion were inflaming” him. He thought also—per- 
haps with more reason—that he had “done it in despite of rules 
critics and philosophers” and that (which again is true) it was “all 
the better for that.” Therefore this Castle is a real example of 
what has sometimes been fancied—a chef d’oeuvre inconnu in 
which the design is what it ought to be; in which the accomplish- 
ment seems to the designer what it ought to be; in which it looks 
to his contemporaries more or less as it did to him; but in which 
the appearance somehow withers and vanishes under fuller light. 

You do not of course often—perhaps ever again—get so near 
“the metaphysicals” as this; and it is absolutely necessary to divest 
yourself of that tendency to throw a book aside when you come to 
a statement that seems to you absolutely preposterous and abomi- 
nable which has been noted, pleasantly or deploringly, by many 
students of human nature. On the always dangerous subject of 
politics it is not necessary to touch further than to say that Horace 
evidently knew nothing about it, and that no wise Tory will claim 
him on the score of the utterances of his last decade or thereabouts 
any more than any wise Liberal will either claim him or reject him 
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on the score and character of the Whiggery of his earlier days, In 
the famous phrase he had not “a political head”: and it is amusing 
to compare the sober and rather dreadful judgement, years earlier, 
of that Chesterfield whom Horace would like you to think a not 
over-witty wit and nothing else, on the certain coming of a Revolu- 
tion in France, with Horry’s certainty of a somewhat different 
character, on almost the eve of the catastrophe, that with such a 
nice young King as Louis XVI and two such nice old ministers as 
Turgot and Malesherbes France was “safe on the plan.” In the 
immortal words of Mr Midshipman Easy on another subject he 
“didn’t understand these things.” 

There is not quite such an easy way of avoiding stumbling-blocks 
in respect of literature. You can’t exactly say that Horace didn’t 
understand literature: nor that he was, as regards it, on one side at 
one time of his life and on another at another. He is a kind of mix- 
ture or “twy nature’”’—a chicken half struggling out of the eight- 
eenth-century shell and half obstinately burying itself therein. He 
writes The Castle of Otranto and The Mysterious Mother; he backs 
up (not quite wholeheartedly) Gray; and says all sorts of hand- 
some things about Shakespeare. But, as was previously glanced at, 
he thinks the Dream of Dreams “forty times as nonsensical as the 
worst opera libretto”; he calls Spenser’s stanza “drawling”; and 
to mix arts as he himself does in the case, he dismisses Gibbon while 
admiring him as possessed merely of “good sense” et cetera, taking 
refuge for great original genius in some splash drawings of Lady 
Di Beauclerk’s soot-water which, if you please, combine the merits 
of Guido, Albano, Poussin, Salvator, and Andrea Sacchi. Indeed 
one’s mild indignation here can hardly even admit the “mixture of 
arts” as an excuse. For all good critics have acknowledged and 
admired in Gibbon the magnificent pictorial and architectural char- 
acter of his work—the rainbow-like bridge that it makes from 
Roman to Renaissance history. 

But this very example provides if not the solace of Horry’s sin, 
to some extent the explanation of it—besides another in which he 
laughingly half admits, that Lady Di was illustrating work of his 
own. Everything with him was personal: and though he had per- 
sonal acquaintance with both persons he was very much less enthu- 
siastic about the gentleman than about thé lady; while it would be 
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dishonest to omit, though unfair to lay too much stress upon, the 
different social and hereditary positions of the two. But never 
mind all this. You must take your Horace as you have got him: 
and, in the strongest and most liberal sense of the adverb, an un- 
commonly good thing you have got—a thing possessing idio- 
syncrasy, enjoyable even in its defects, unusually enjoyable in its 
qualities, and possessing also a bounteousness of quantity and va- 
riety rarely elsewhere met with. If you are wise and can afford it 
you will certainly buy Mr Lewis’ book; you will only need to be 
wise and not absolutely poor to buy Miss Stuart’s selection for the 
excellence of its editorial matter and Mr Hadley’s for the copious- 
ness of its allowance of text. If either or all of them induce you to 
indulge in the nineteen Toynbee volumes they will have done their 
perfect work. It is curious how little satiating Horace is if wisely 
dipped into. Even the same letter read in different texts over 
again has a certain freshness about it. 

So one comes back to something like what was said at the begin- 
ning that Horace Walpole may interest from two—though one 
might here increase the number to half a dozen or more—different 
points of view. The least exalted perhaps but perhaps also the 
most natural (a correlation of conditions by no means exceptional ) 
is something like this. Here are a lot of more or less interesting 
things written about in a certainly rather more than less interesting 
manner. Let us read about them. Then, straying upwards or 
downwards as you like to take it, there are other lines of curiosity 
in nearly al! the good and not necessarily any of the bad senses of 
that word. You want to know about particular things; English 
schoolboy and college life two hundred years ago—of which you 
won’t learn much; the Grand Tour business; the “great Walpolian 
battle” which unseated possibly a rather Godless but by no means 
an unhuman or inhumane and a very able Prime Minister (it is 
a Tory who writes this); the ’45; the way people danced, dined, 
gambled, got more or less politely highway-robbed; made toyshop 
museums of their houses; picnic-cooked, expecting utensils to fly 
about their ears; tucked up (an absolute impossibility at the present 
moment) their garments when it rained—an absolute possibility at 
the present or any moment in England; and a thousand other 
things. Still in the “Excelsior” vein and neglecting the pedantic 
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and other criticisms on that young man or his “slogan”—you want 
to construct an eighteenth-century existence out of all this. Horace 
will no doubt help you to do it; but you will have to be careful 
over a little and add a great deal. And still again there is stil] 
something left outside of this though in a manner including it— 
the personality of this Horace or Horatio Walpole who has passed 
it all in a sort of kaleidoscopic panorama before you, and the quali- 
ties in him which gave him the power to do so. 


Gerorce SaInTsBury 
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REBECCA WEST’S CARL SANDBURG 


SELECTED Poems or Cart Sanpsurc. Edited by 
Rebecca West. r2mo. 289 pages. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2. 


HE first interest of the present volume is in the editor. What 

does Miss West think of Carl Sandburg in general, and what 
of his work does she choose in particular, and why? It must be 
admitted that after reading the preface one approaches the selec- 
tions with some trepidation. Miss West, perhaps for the sake of 
English readers, feels bound to introduce Carl Sandburg in his 
proper environment, to pose him amid the phenomena of his life, 
like one of the masterpieces of taxidermy to be seen in museums 
of natural history and known as “habitat birds.” As a habitat 
bird Carl Sandburg simply does not come off. The background 
which Miss West has constructed for him out of her memories 
and impressions of Chicago is as artificial as that which the country 
photographer provides for his subjects. The picture of Lake 
Michigan, “packed with people from the slums . . . until they 
have no room to swim but must stand upright, crowded shoulder 
to shoulder,” is one of the Gargantuan legends of the place. And 
the impression of Chicago which she registers so seriously, that 
“the normal citizen there is living a very intense life of self-con- 
sciousness and self-analysis,” sounds like a playful bit of imposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly the residents of the Middle West are freer 
in communication than the inhabitants of New England, but they 
are not nearly so self-conscious. Indeed, their willingness to talk 
about their own experience or yours does not suggest the introvert. 
The geographical similarity of the great prairies of the Middle 
West to the plains of Russia, which strikes Miss West, is an inter- 
esting one, but it does not extend markedly to the inhabitants. Mid- 
dle Westerners still tend to exhibit the qualities of their several 
racial stocks, Scandinavian, German, Dutch, Irish, Italian, Czech, et 
cetera. When one reads that “in the Middle West more than 
anywhere else the introspective inhabitants have developed an 
idiom which is exactly the reverse of our English tongue in that 
it is admirably suited for describing the events of the inner life 
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and entirely inadequate in dealing with the events of the outer life,” 
one is left gasping. Western slang, which is doubtless a manifesta- 
tion of the idiom in question, is at least as realistic in objective 
as in subjective matters. Probably the average Middle Westerner, 
especially if he be of Irish or Mediterranean extraction, is less 
literal in noting fact and more understanding psychologically than 
a London policeman, but this is a matter of character, not of limita- 
tion of language. To say of Carl Sandburg that “the main deter- 
minant of his art is the power of his native idiom to deal with the 
inner life of man,” and that “his idiom shapes him also in making 
him not so wise in his pictures of the external life” may be true 
to his qualities as a poet, but surely is fanciful as an explanation of 
them. 

If one is disposed to lift eyebrows at the interpretative back- 
ground in which Miss West has placed her subject, question yields 
to affirmation when we come to the presentation which she gives of 
the poet himself. Many of the things which the editor says of the 
Middle West in general are true of Carl Sandburg in particular, 
and the qualities of material and technique which she attributes 
to him are perceived by the eyes of a critic. Moreover, and of 
most importance, the poems are chosen with excellent judgement 
to illustrate these qualities. In any volume of selections, things 
are omitted which to certain readers are quintessential, while 
others are included which seem easily dispensable; but in the main 
Miss West’s taste will appeal to Sandburg’s admirers as catholic, 
and they may be proud to have him presented to an international 
public in such distinctive form. 

Whether we agree entirely or not with Miss West’s appraisal of 
Sandburg’s limitations in picturing external scene, there is no doubt 
that human experience is his great theme and his chief power 
is that of entering sympathetically into the experience of others. 
In this respect he and Sherwood Anderson show unconsciously in 
art that pragmatism which has come to be characteristic in America 
of more formal thought. Sandburg’s lines for S. A. are expressive 
of this kinship. 


“. . « he sleeps under bridges 
with lonely crazy men; he sits in country 
jails with bootleggers; he adopts the children 
of broken-down burlesque actresses; he has 
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cried a heart of tears for Windy MacPherson’s 
father; he pencils wrists of lonely women.” 


Most of the poems of Miss West’s collection are these poems 
of experience, of happiness and sorrow in simple lives, none more 
elementary than the Fish Crier: 


“T know a Jew fish crier down on Maxwell Street, 
with a voice like a north wind blowing over corn 
stubble in January. 

He dangles herring before prospective customers evinc- 
ing a joy identical with that of Pavlova dancing. 

His face is that of a man terribly glad to be selling 
fish, terribly glad that God made fish, and cus- 
tomers to whom he may call his wares from a 
pushcart.” 


Sandburg has a special instinct of gregariousness, which is surely 
a Middle-Western quality. He likes to summarize experience 
as in Skyscraper, or in his characters of cities, Chicago, Joliet, 
Omaha. He sees the mass fury in Mob. Through behaviour 
Sandburg reads character, again in very simple lines. The type 
which emerges most powerfully is the man strong in control and 
enjoyment of material things and, like O’Neill’s Hairy Ape, con- 
temptuous of the parasites who don’t belong. This is the man of 
Ossawatomie, of Proud Boy. Again, experience leads into reflec- 
tion, a kind of rough philosophy, in Caboose Thoughts, Crap 
Shooters, They All Want to Play Hamlet, The Sins of Kalamazoo. 

We do not share Miss West’s feeling of the inaptitude of Sand- 
burg’s rendering of the external scene. For sheer exactitude of 
detail take Jungheimer’s. 


“In Western fields of corn and northern timber lands, 

They talk about me, a saloon with a soul, 
The soft red lights, the long curving bar, 
The leather seats and dim corners, 
Tall brass spittoons, a nigger cutting ham, 

And the painting of a woman half-dressed thrown 
reckless across a bed after a night of booze and 
riots.” 
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In general, it is true that scene is shot through with human feeling 
for it—sentimentalized, if you like, as in Prairie, Haze, River 
Roads, Three Pieves on the Smoke of Autumn. After all it is this 
enrichment of scene, whether of nature or man’s handiwork, by 
human associations that constitutes Carl Sandburg’s chief poetic 
service to our day. It is his constant closeness to human experi- 
ence which gives him the right to use the extreme colloquialism of 
street talk, to base even his poetic form on the rhythms of actual 
speech. This Miss West recognizes even in what we take to be 
the wrong reason of her preface, and more abundantly in the right 
one of her selections. 
Rosert Morss Lovett 
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FROM CIRCUS TO THEATRE 


Prautus. Volume III. The Merchant. The Brag- 
gart. The Haunted House. The Persian. Edited by 
E. Capps, T. E. Page, and W.H. D. Rouse. With an 
English translation by Paul Nixon. 1r6mo. 525 pages. 
The Loeb Classical Library. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


F a play of Plautus’ one should be more inclined to ask “Is 
it good circus?” rather than “Is it good theatre?’ These 
comedies come out of the circus and are still very close to it: they 
were not produced indoors for a more or less decorous audience; 
they were produced in the market-place, with people standing in 
the sunlight to watch them, or looking out of windows, or mounted 
upon public monuments. These young men of Athens and their 
fathers, these slaves, courtesans, parasites, money-lenders, pimps, 
all wore masks. Unless we can remember the ring-master and the 
clown we will get no flavour from these whipped-up speeches. 
And unless we have a memory of the circus Pyrgopolynices, Miles 
Gloriosus, and his parasite Artotrogus, will be too tiresomely 
absurd. 


“Arto: And that elephant in India, for instance! My word, sir! 
How your fist did smash his forearm to flinders! 

Pyrgo: Eh? Forearm? 

Arto: His foreleg, I should say, sir. 

Pyrgo: "Twas but a careless tap. 


Arto: And how about that time in Cappadocia, sir, when you 
would have slain five hundred men all at one stroke, if your sword 
had not been dull? 

Pyrgo: Ah, well, they were but beggarly infantry fellows, so 
I let them live.” 


In The Haunted House we see an effort being made, either by 
Plautus or by the Athenian comic dramatist from whom he adapted 
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it, to put an intellectual idea into the play—in other words to 
take it out of the circus definitely and put it into the theatre. The 
play is made to centre around a house. An attempt is made to 
identify the house with a human life. The idea is expressed by 
the young Athenian gentleman who happens to be the central 
character in the comedy: 


“Now I want to go on and state why you should think men are 
similar to houses. Now in the first place, parents are builders of 
their children. They lay the foundations of their children’s lives. 
They rear them, do their best to instruct them solidly, and spare 
nothing necessary to making them useful and ornamental as men 
and citizens. Money spent on this they don’t count expense. They 
put on the finishing touches—teach them literature, the principles 
of justice, law, expend their money and their labour in striving 
that others may pray for their own sons to be like them. .. . 
Myself now—till then—while I was in the builders’ hands, I was 
always a steady, serious-minded chap. But after I moved into my 
own disposition, I ruined the builders’ work instantly and en- 
tirely. A spirit of idleness came over me. That was my storm. 
Coming upon me heavy with hail, it instantly beat down and 
bared me of my poor coating of modesty and morals.” 


It seems that this long speech as delivered is clowned—Philo- 
laches is maudlin as he makes it, and he probably staggers as he 
speaks. The Athenian father turns up. As usual the son has 
spent his substance upon a favourite courtesan. And as usual 
there is the wily slave to find a way of fooling the father land 
fixing things so that the lovers are united. The house is haunted, 
the home-coming father is told, and it is dangerous for him to go 
into it or even to put his hand upon the door. It is a good situa- 
tion for slap-stick comedy. But in this particular play there are 
better things than slap-stick comedy—the scene between Phile- 
matium and her attendant has something in it that brings it close to 
the comedy of manners. 

The plot is always the same: a young man is mad about some 
courtesan ; something happens to prevent his getting her or holding 
her; a wily, low-comedy slave fixes things; fathers are fooled; 
money-lenders are left without their cash; pimps are overborne; 
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braggart soldiers sue for mercy, and everything ends happily. 
Out of The Merchant, The Braggart Warrior, The Haunted House, 
or The Persian, a very good Mack Sennett comedy, with plenty of 
knock-about and slapstick stuff could still be made. The cinema 
is circus in the same way as the ancient comic theatre was circus— 
that is the reason why one sees Plautus so easily transferred to it. 

Perhaps too much has been made of the distinction between 
circus and theatre: they are related as uncle and nephew are related. 
Plautus comes out of the circus and keeps close to it, but already 
everything that is in the comedy theatre is in his plays. Here 
are the types that are in every comedy—Pierrot, Columbine, Scapin, 
Sganarelle—we have added very few to these types. And it is 
certainly worth our while to realize how long types persist in 
the theatre. They persist in the tragic as well as in the comic 
play, and no matter what sort of a play he writes the dramatist 
has to make his central character conform to a recognizable type. 
The audience must be able at once to identify the person on the 
stage—““Who is he? Who is she? Prince, Pauper, Dreamer, 
Virgin, Courtesan?’ If we are not permitted to make up our 
minds early we become distracted and bored. 

Plautus took over from the Greek a stock of characters and 
handed them on to the Italians. The Italians presented all Europe 
with them. And at last Moliére takes hold of three or four of 
them, gives a mind to them, and lets us look at the world through 
their eyes. And when he did that he took them out of the circus 
and put them definitely into the theatre. 

As in most of the volumes in the Loeb Classical Library, the 
text is translated into readable English. 

Papraic CoLtum 











“BONUS ORATOR, BONUS VIR” 


Tue Heart or Emerson’s Journars. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. romo. 357 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $}. 


ROFESSOR PERRY’S selections well illustrate the range 

and depth of thought shown in the ten volumes of Emerson’s 
journals, but even a random choice would doubtless have served 
to make plain the serene dailiness of Emerson’s most elemental 
concerns, and the constancy of his affirmative—a very clear affirma- 
tive, rather blandly aloof, it is true, but incontaminate as virtue 
itself. All that myriad of shrewd, calm, gleaming pages declares 
the fact of a never lifted siege of inspiration, an unending devout 
gaze into the inner empyrean. “If one would know what the 
Great God speaketh,” he writes in one of his essays, “he must go 
into his closet and shut the door” ; and to read much of his journals 
is to be persuaded that this was what he had done himself his 
life long; that he had, in fact, left his closet as seldom as he 
might, and then only for the materials of further contemplation. 
He might indeed be, as Professor Perry notes, almost as ardently 
sylvan a lover of woods and clouds as Thoreau, and in addition 
by no means an inert or injudicious observer of affairs; yet he 
appreciated it all not for itself but for its illustrative virtue; the 
great rhymes of nature and the world served him chiefly as a 
resplendent apologue for the perennial inwardness of men. 

The passages chosen by Professor Perry outline plainly enough 
the course of Emerson’s comparatively uncomplicated mental and 
temperamental history, his long life spent in the enrichment of 
his watchful soul. They include, for instance, his lengthy passage 
upon himself and his ambitions, written in 1824, his twentieth 
year. It is a shrewd piece of self-cognizance, and shows in him an 
ardent Ciceronian, yearning after “the strains of eloquence,” burn- 
ing for the “aliquid immensum infinitumque” of the Roman orators. 
A few pages later we find him alluding with admiring relish to the 
treasuries of the wisdom writers, Solomon, Montaigne, Bacon, and 
even to “Mr Pope’s judicious poems.” “I am not,” he there 
tells himself, “so foolhardy as to write Sequel to Bacon on my 
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title page; but there are some reasons that induce me to suppose 
that the undertaking of this enterprise does not imply any cen- 
surable arrogance.” Again, he speaks with emulous zest of Mil- 
ton’s “doing good in the golden way”; but all this is still vague 
and somewhat sophomoric; it witnesses a general tendency more 
than a specific intent. And the next years exhibit him merely fol- 
lowing the ministerial vocation of his fathers, earning a consider- 
able character in it, but imposing no qualifications or departures 
of his own, until, as a sudden straw in the wind, came his resigna- 
tion as pastor of the Second Church of Boston, because of his grow- 
ing disinclination to administer the Lord’s Supper as an official 
institution of the church; this was in 1832, his twenty-eighth year. 
In 1833 he went abroad, and in his journal entry, dated Paris, 
July 11th, one may notice a change of inflection, a finality of tone, 
which would indicate the culmination of numerous partial intima- 
tions into a full perspective of his true calling. “. . . I feel myself 
pledged,” he says, “if health and opportunity be granted me, to 
demonstrate that all necessary truth is its own evidence; that no 
doctrine of God need appeal to a book. . . .” His subsequent life 
and thought seem truly enough the amplification and corollary 
of this conviction. 

Meanwhile, as his lengthening row of manuscript volumes, so 
carefully indexed, could witness, he was developing his eloquence 
by thrifty practice. Professor Perry’s selections cannot of course, 
for lack of space, make Emerson’s progress in literary technique as 
evident as it is in the originals; but among the inclusions are sev- 
eral of Emerson’s many iterations of the principles that governed 
him in training his mind to writing. “Like the New England soil,” 
he notes, for instance, in his entry for December 14th, 1850, as he 
had often noted before, “my talent is good only whilst I work it. 
If I cease to task myself I have no thoughts. . . .” How in- 
dustriously he tasked himself only a reading of the full journals 
can reveal. Though he wrote only when he had thoughts, which 
was not every day, he yet contrived an immense opulence of think- 
ing; and as frequently as he had thoughts he noted them meticu- 
lously in his journals, for, as he told himself very early, “This 
book is my Savings Bank . . . fractions are worth more to me 
because corresponding fractions are waiting here that shall be made 
integers by their addition.” 

All this was, however, more than simply literary thrift. The 
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journals and his manner of conducting them are characteristic of 
the entire man. They were not merely aids to composition; they 
point to the fact that composition, in his view, was really the amass- 
ment of divine moments, the accumulation of pristine perceptions, 
The journals are a monument to his impressive devotion to the 
slightest whispers of the voice of divinity as he knew it. “The 
moment of inspiration,—I am its reverent slave,” he writes, and 
repeats the thought often: “I watch and watch and hail its aurora 
from afar.” 

The journals thus join with the testimony of the auditors of his 
lectures, and with the testimony of his essays in bringing to naught 
the stock disparagement of his supposed lack of consistency; for 
the journals are the first, the lectures the second, and the printed 
essays the final draft of his transcript of “necessary truth”; and 
on the basis of so mercilessly complete a record of inner essential 
being as this threefold statement proves to be, few men could be 
found, surely, who could show themselves more robustly and ad- 
mirably the exemplars of their own sentences upon life than Emer- 
son was. Few things could be more evident than the swerveless 
singleness of adherence that maintains itself so devoutly through 
the three versions. Emerson said many contradictory things, as 
would any one else who was not slumbering in the final repose ; but 
his very contradictions were made by the literality and intensity of 
his allegiance to the truth of the inspired moment; it was to him 
the essential principle of godhead in every man. 

The depth of his convictions as to the divinity implied by the 
inspirations of the private heart was probably a basis for the well- 
founded criticisms of his aloofness. It is evident that notwith- 
standing his blandness and good cheer, he maintained distinct dis- 
tances in his conference with his fellows. He prides himself, in 
one of the later entries in his journal, on having no personal 
disciples, on having led his hearers to the Above that was within 
themselves. And indeed, was not this the very essence of his 
benefaction? was it not this that made. his essays that kind of 
tonic book which Goethe thought it so important to have about 
one in time of calamity? Emerson’s audiences, if we may judge 
from the testimony of those who recorded their impressions, were 
both inspirited and puzzled by his so manifest and potent inward- 
ness, and went away feeling as if they had been eavesdroppers on 
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the soliloquies of a soul—as perhaps they had: were not the words 
they heard the words the Great God had spoken to him in the 
privacy of his heart? How indeed could a man, who had so 
forcibly demonstrated his intentness upon the interior voices of 
eternity and divinity, help finding himself somewhat aloof from 
what he necessarily would consider to be effigies, in the men that 
surrounded him, effigies strutting and tottering in an effigy-world? 
How could he help putting blandly aside the juvenility of the 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands attempts at millennial fraternity? 
However, if a man could genuinely speak to him, speak with the 
voice of his universal utter heart, “Ja voix du coeur qui seul au 
coeur arrive,” the response would be startling, as some of his con- 
temporaries knew. He would go out to men joyfully, but he would 
go out to them only on high ground. “When men shall meet,” 
he writes, “as they ought, each a benefactor, a shower of stars, 
clothed with thoughts, with deeds, with accomplishments, it should 
be the festival of nature which all things announce.” Perhaps 
it should not be surprising, then, that meanwhile, moral aesthete 
and master of admonition though he had become, he should tend 
to dwell amiably alone with the revelation of his thoughts, his 
incessant pen filling the great scroll of his diaries and his essays 
with immense teaching words, with praises of the inner elysium, 
with the poetry of virtue, and the eloquence of character, and the 
present and ultimate glory of the more in man than meets the 


eye. 
Cuar.es K. TruzBioop 











BRIEFER MENTION 


Mitya’s Love, by Ivan Bunin, translated from the French by Madelaine 
Boyd (12mo, 212 pages; Holt: $2). This short novel is especially inter. 
esting to a student of the technique of writing. The centre through which 
the story proceeds never once shifts from the consciousness of the main 
character. It might be compared in this respect to the later novels of 
Arthur Schnitzler. But whereas the Austrian, by employing only the 
first person singular, limits his scene, and reduces his story to the quality 
of a monologue, the Russian, through the use of the third person, achieves 
flexibility and variety, and, while initiating us just as intimately into the 
conscious and unconscious thoughts of his hero, is yet able to conduct us 
through the charming country prospects where the tender and puissant 
drama takes place. Not only has this novel the same economy of means 
and psychological insight as were apparent in The Gentleman From San 
Francisco, but it is charged besides with a quality lyrical and moving. 
Why is it, one asks oneself on laying it down, that Americans almost 
never achieve in their fiction without self-consciousness this particular 
combination of simplicity and complexity, passion and restraint ? 


Asue or Rinos, by Mary Butts (12mo, 296 pages; A. & C. Boni: $2.50) 
was first published by the adventurous Contact group in Paris (12mo, 
304 pages; Three Mountains Press, Paris: Price not given). The book 
was written before those remarkable stories which have since given Miss 
Butts her clear and enviable reputation. Ashe of Rings is beautifully 
written and oddly composed to give successfully the effect of non-reality 
even when dealing with the commonplaces of realistic novels. There are 
mazes which an adept in sorcery might tread with confident step; the 
reader without knowledge is more interested in the figures composing the 
hedges of the maze itself. The trick of announcing a discord, faintly fore- 
shadowing a resolution, and then withdrawing, is extremely effective, and 
with Miss Butts it often succeeds. A book of strangeness and fascination; 
it has a defect. One feels that the obscurity is not all necessary for the 
fulfilment of the theme, and has been a little exaggerated for swank. 


None BUT THE Brave, by Arthur Schnitzler, translated from the German by 
Richard L. Simon (12mo, 74 pages; Simon and Schuster: $1.25). This 
story published in Tue Dia under the title of Lieutenant Gustl is in 
the method of its writing similar to Fraiilein Else. In the present case the 
plot discloses itself through the vain, shallow, affrighted intelligence of a 
typical, or so we suppose, Austrian officer. As a study of this young man’s 
manner of meeting experience, of viewing life, it is astute, convincing, deft, 
finished. As a novel by one of the most distinguished writers of our day 
it is thin in substance and limited in conception. It is perhaps intended 
as but a stray bar in that noble symphony of art where passion, fertility, 
and control form the dominant motifs rather than penetration and intel- 
lectual versatility. 
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Tix Weppinc, by Margaret Leech (12mo, 279 pages; Boni & Liveright: 
$2) has, as a narrative, the pace and sequence of a scenario; it unfolds 
with the pictorial detail, the groupings, and the dramatic technique which 
one associates with the more intelligent products of the motion-picture 
studios. The author has taken her characters from the smart and 
sophisticated layers of society, and while they are clearly hand-picked, she 
has fused some depth and significance into their superficial relationships. 
But the outstanding aspect of the novel is Miss Leech’s consistent and 
successful adaptation of motion-picture methods in narrative development. 


A Man Coup Stanp Up, by Ford Madox Ford (12mo, 347 pages; A. & C. 
Boni: $2.50). The action of the story takes place on Armistice Day and 
thereabout, with a lengthy throw-back, in best Movie fashion, to the 
hardships of the trenches, but in spite of the realistic spelling of the sounds 
of war (“phoh.h.h.h.h.h.h.h.h.” for instance, is the sound a cannon makes) 
scarcely bears reading. The author seems to feel that the license that 
certain of the “best gentlemen of England” permitted themselves after 
the war was justified, but other authorities on the subject hold that only 
the weaker members of society went to pieces on Armistice Day. Mr Ford 
therefore, is not only not entertaining but suspected of being old-fashioned. 


A Mirror To France, by Ford Madox Ford (12mo, 290 pages, A. & C. 
Boni: $2.50). An affectionate but not too profound study of a country in 
which the author has lived many years. Being really affectionate, Mr 
Ford lauds everything, but angry critics of the country of his choice can 
find points in the recital worthy of their own side of the argument, such 
as the naive praise of the French genius for evading taxes. But the book 
is not so much written for angry critics as for travellers already bitten 
with the French cult; and these will find much in the writing to reassure 
them. It supplements Baedeker admirably. 


Cottectep Poems oF James STEPHENS (10mo, 268 pages; Macmillan: $3). 
Considering the great vogue of James Stephens a collected edition of his 
poems has been a long time in coming; but it is here at last. The Stephens 
clan will enjoy dipping at random into the largish volume and pulling 
out plums of wisdom, or choice curses for the ungenerous, or scents of 
sweet fields, or dreams of frightened children. Mr Stephens is always 
himself and no other and he is fortunate in a public that always rises 
to his art. 


Tue Forms oF Poetry, A Pocket Dictionary of Verse, by Louis Untermeyer 
(12mo, 166 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $1.50). Mr Untermeyer is like an 
indefatigable usher who delights in conducting the callow, uninstructed 
public into the sacred halls of poetry. The present volume is certainly 
a most serviceable one, and could be used as a text-book of terms by all 
students of this most elusive art. The reviewer misses, however, in those 
later chapters where is outlined the history of English poetry, any single 
arresting, original, or beautiful phrase, any indication whatsoever that 
Mr Untermeyer is indeed a poet himself and not merely a proficient 
worker in the fields of research, 
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Evo.ution 1v Mopsrn Aart, by Frank Rutter (10mo, 166 pages; Lincolp 
MacVeagh, Dial Press: $2.50). Mr Rutter perceives in the public taste, 
a revived interest in design and reminds us of the essential incompatibility 
between symbolism and representation. He writes of Impressionism; of 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Matisse as “the pillars of Post-Impres. 
sionism” ; of Wyndham Lewis, W. P. Roberts, Mrs Dod Proctor, Henry 
Lamb, and other British painters. His paragraphs upon Sir Francis 
Galton’s enquiries into the faculty of visualization and the comparison 
from Hermann Bahr between the mind’s eye and the bodily eye, set one 
thinking. As for the hopefully, painstakingly, lecturingly kindly manner 
of this history, one must not dwell upon it. Nice press-work and pleasing 
pictures are not—even conjointly—able to redeem a certain kind of 
haggard diction. 





RP my 


Jazz, by Paul Whiteman (8vo, 298 pages; Sears: $3) is a readable ex. 
cursion into the growth of the shirt-sleeve school of music; the theories 
concerning it are pompously unimportant, but the chapters that tell how 
it is made are genuinely amusing. Inevitably, of course, Mr Whiteman 
announces that jazz “expresses the spirit of America,” but then, a little 
later on, “jazz is a safety valve.” Putting two and two together, one de 
rives the quaint idea that the spirit of America escapes through a safety 
valve—a thought which is not without its philosophic implications, partic. 
ularly when it is set beside a remark of the author concerning his London 
appearance at Lord Mountbatten’s party for the Prince of Wales: “There 
were just thirty-two guests, all related to the throne and it was the nicest 
party I ever went to.” 





Tue New Necro, edited by Alain Locke (8vo, 44 pages; A. & C. Boni: $5) 
is a well edited and superbly produced symposium on the interests, prob- 
lems, and achievements of the Negro of to-day. It will serve as a back 
ground to our fresh excitement over spirituals and our old lethargy about 
lynchings; it helps us to understand Handy and Countee Cullen and 
Nigger Heaven. The warmth of affirmation in the Negro’s own view of 
himself is matched by the moderation of his claims; the Negro appears as 
a contributing force in his own liberation and as a useful, vivifying 
element in American life. 
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Lonvon Nicuts, by Stephen Graham (8vo, 254 pages; Doran: $4) is 
conventional journalism among the drab derelicts of London—the record 
of “midnight wanderings” in. Limehouse, Soho, and along the Embank- 
ment. Mr Graham believes that “the key to the nine-tenths is possessed 
by the submerged tenth,” but he has unlocked no hidden truths with it. 
He merely sets down (page 20) “One commonly meets the night-walkers 
near the coffee-stalls. You can tell them by the state of their boots”; and 
(page 30) “Night-birds prowl up and down. You can tell the homeless by 
the state of their boots”; and (page 59) “You can tell the poverty of 
people by the state of their boots”—an undoubted fact certainly not 
rendered more impressive by reiteration. Mr Graham collected his ma 
terial while most people are abed; some of it appears to have been writtea 
when he should have been there himself. 
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incoln BivestocKine Letters, selected and with introduction by R. Brimley John- 
taste, son (12mo, 282 pages; Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $2.50). One 
ibility longs to shatter the surface of these capricious, glittering, unregenerate 
n; of minds and be assured of some deeper recognition of the import of human 
npres- existence. Yet none of these five distinguished women, examples of 
denry whose letters are here reprinted, is in herself either trivial or insensitive. 
rancis Indeed all are among the most sober and intellectual people of their 
Arison generation, the feminists, one might say, of the Eighteenth Century. 
t one But what would our modern feminists think of a leader of their cause 
anner who could begin a defence of her sex with the words “I believe that a 
asi husband has a divine right to the absolute obedience of his wife”? Enter- 
id of taining, historically instructive, now and then intense, these letters un- 
doubtedly are, but one is left in the end with a curious distraint over the 
realization that thought like slippers and parasols, changes its fashion 
¢ ex according to the age in which we live. 
POries 
how Lerrers or Louise Imocen Gurney, edited by Grace Guiney, preface by 
eman Agnes Repplier (illus., 2 vols., 8vo, 529 pages; Harpers: $5). One 
little finds it impossible to visualize who in our preoccupied country will ever 
¢ de have the necessary interest to read through these large, dignified-looking 
afety volumes. Yet Miss Guiney’s epistolary style is not exactly dull; she 
ATtice has a vigorous, prosecuting mind, and a lively manner of expressing her- 
ndon self. One may gather, however, the tone of her liveliness by such words 
“here as “toothsome letter,” “puffickly ’orrid,” and by her comments on certain 
ucest of William Blake’s poetry: “it would require peculiar qualities in both 


readers and audience to keep giggles afar.” One ends, nevertheless, 
by appreciating in her character a certain New England uprightness, 


$5) energy, and good humour, or, to use a word which she would have em- 
rob. ployed without hesitation, a certain “spunk.” Miss Repplier in her 
rack- unillumined preface remarks “that her best letters were written to men, 
bout which was natural and right.” Among these men are Richard Garnett, 
and Clement Shorter, and Richard Watson Gilder. Miss Guiney was also the 
w of friend of many other people equally prominent in the latter half of the last 
ore ventury. 

ying 


EpucaTION AND THE Goop Lire, by Bertrand Russell (10mo, 319 pages; 
Boni & Liveright: $2.50). When obliged by parenthood to face the 





) is problem of education Mr Russell went into the subject with his usual 
cord thoroughness and enthusiasm; and shares his discoveries now with the 
ank- general public. He is a keen student, as Drax readers already know, and 
ssed gladly adopts the newest precepts from all parts of the world. In con- 
1 sequence this new book is nothing if not up to date. It will be widely 
kers read, for there are many parents who share Mr Russell’s feeling that the 
and Victorian system of education is an wholly inadequate preparation for 
by the times that are coming and will relish a clear exposition of the new 
"of ideas. The future, however, as seen by Mr Russell, is remarkably like 
not the millennium. There will be no wars, fear will be eliminated, and 
= people will have such a wide variety of interests that even death will 
-— not alarm them. Mr Russell is an inveterate reformer and goes the 


length in painting his Utopias. 
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EvoLuTIoN AND RELIGION In Epucation, by Henry Fairfield Osborn (12mo, 
240 pages; Scribner: $2) offers no consistent development of the ideas 
implied in its title. It is a series of obviously extemporized addresses og 
various questions raised by the fundamentalist controversy, and is mainly 
occupied with presenting the author’s articles of faith, the chief being 
his belief that evolution, which he defines as “a continuous creation of 
life, fitted to a continuously changing world,” is a part of some universal 
system of design, faith in which may be rational and at the same time 
consistent with the religious spirit. Perhaps the best of the book, however, 
is not the several discourses of credo, but chapters seven and ten, wherein 
the author speaks as paleontologist and rehearses various important items 
of knowledge which relate to the Neanderthal, the Piltdown, the Foxhall, 
and the Cré-Magnon races, and which constitute grounds for the belief 
that man has existed on this earth as man, for half a million years. 


Tue CorrELATION oF CaPITAL AND Lasor (brochure, 8vo, 16 pages; Double. 
day, Page: 50 cents) and THe Great EnG.isH Strike (brochure, 8vo, 10 
pages; Doubleday, Page: 50 cents) by Gabriel Wells. One would imagine 
on reading the titles of these two pamphlets that some light was about 
to be cast on the vexing questions of which they treat. This is far from 
the case. They contain merely those stale generalizations with which 
we are all so familiar. The unusual complications entailed in the coal 
strike are altogether disregarded, and Mr Wells makes the fatuous and 
somewhat baffling statement that “Strikes are justified as a gesture, but 
not as an attitude.” In tense and controversial situations such as the 
one under dispute one wants more than anything else flat facts and 
passionless figures, and after that one needs to recall that when all has 
been said and done the miners are, anyway at the writing of this review, 
being forced by starvation to return, one by one, into those dark caverns 
of travail where philanthropists of Mr Wells’s kidney are content to 
abandon them to their own salvation. 


While Pan-Evropre, by Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, with foreword by 
Nicholas Murray Butler (12mo, 215 pages ; Knopf: $2.50) is propaganda, 
it is propaganda well conceived and fairly argued. It aims at a unk 
versally-to-be-desired end, the staying of war in Europe, and it offers a 
persuasively reasoned programme to that end. The programme con- 
templated is the gradual peaceful consolidation of the twenty-six states 
of western continental Europe into a “political-economic federation based 
upon equality and peace,” an “United States of Europe.” Russia and 
England are excepted from this scheme for the good reason that their 
proper interests are not immediately coincident with the interests of the 
states proposed to be federated; Russian interests centre in Asia, and 
English in that inter-continental empire which spreads in all directions 
from the shores of the Indian Ocean. The mechanism by which it is hoped 
to accomplish this gradual federation is the Pan-European Union of 
Vienna, an organization patterned upon the Pan-American Union. The 
Pan-European Union, it appears, is now in the third year of its existence, 
and has passed its first milestone, which is the First Pan-European Con- 
gress, held in Vienna in October 1926. 
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maul DO not recall a month in the New York Theatre during which 
eda I anticipated so little pleasure from forecasts and got so little 
wever, from actuality. (I must add that an illness in the early part of 
herein the month prevented me from seeing the two productions, Nep 
hal, McCoss’s Daucurer and Tue Pirates or PENZANCE, which 
belief promised most and pleased the critics most.) There seems to be no 
stir in the theatrical world, and although several plays are enor- 
mously popular and people feel they “‘simply must see them,” I do 
ouble. : ; 
re, not myself share the excitement. Contemptible as I knew Tue 
lagine GreEN Har to be, I could understand why it was attractive; it 
about had a glitter of theatricality. This year only one play seems to 
oa have the magnetism of the theatre, and as I suggested recently, 
coal it isa good show: Broapway. 
} and 
» but If you feel indifferent to the current theatre you approach a new 
- play with a double hope, for itself and for its effect on you. And 
| has you get, as often as not, THe Constant Wire, by Somerset 
view, Maugham. It seems to me one of the most negligible plays in years, 
— one in which all the epigrams are machine-turned and the wit 
it to ;' ; , ' 
heavy-handed. I saw it on its second night when Miss Barrymore 
chose to giggle or gurgle, alternately, after each speech, to indicate 
d by that it was ironic; and all the other notable members of the cast 
= displayed dulled edges. 
ae Mr Maugham, for Too Many Hussanps, has long been an ad- 
con- miration of mine; for THe Circre, a detestation. This play re- 
— tains the characteristic qualities of both; there is never any ques- 
_ tion that he has his hand in, knows his business, carries through 
heir a scene with great skill. The scene in which the wronged wife 
the prevents the wronged husband from denouncing the two “opposite 
and numbers” is excellent; the final scene, in which the same wronged 
Oed wife announces her intention to go away for six weeks with a 
of lover and then compels her husband to beg her to return when the 
The affair is over, has talent in the highest degree. But the rest of 






the play is filled with the worst kind of smart tosh which doesn’t 
come off, the whole thing is badly projected, and it is, I understand, 
a great success. 
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My permanent quarrel with the way Shaw is directed by the 
Theatre Guild did not entirely spoil my pleasure in Pycmatioy, 
Because it seemed to me that Liza’s scene when she first emerges 
into society and discusses meteorology and gin-drinking was deftly 
directed, and beautifully played by Miss Fontanne. The gravity 
and honesty of Liza as she presented her were something more 
than funny; they were moving. And it was precisely the lack of 
gravity that made Professor Higgins entirely out of key. Higgins, 
apart from his “Miltonic intellect” is interesting because he be- 
lieves himself to be one kind of person, and is another. He says in 
effect, “I, brutal? ‘You are mad. I am the kindest and most 
thoughtful person alive.” And he means it. In the Guild pro- 
duction these lines were played for the superficial laugh you can 
get out of them, as if a fat man were saying, “I am a sylph.” There 
are a thousand good horseplay laughs in Shaw and it would be a 
shame to omit one of them; but there is another kind of laughter 
in him also, the laughter of the mind, and for years now the Guild 
productions have neglected them. The result of this method in 
the present case is that you fail to believe unreservedly in the 
passion of Higgins, and consequently lose the point of the play a 
little. Which does not mean that PycMa.ion can be omitted from 
the admirable and desirable plays of the season. 


Ou, Kay! has a delightful book by Bolton and Wodehouse, and 
lyrics and music by the two Gershwins which are below their 
usual level. Mr Wodehouse’s product this year seems to run to 
comic butlers—a measure of his talent, because this play offers 
the second good one from his pen. Also in this piece is Harland 
Dixon, looking younger and more cheerful than ever, dancing 
with more agility, and possessed of a mastery of tricks and stunts 
which seem to me matchless. Every one of his movements is a 
delight to the eye; his comedy with his feet is uproarious. Since 
I am only a moderate admirer of Oscar Shaw and Gertrude 
Lawrence, Mr Dixon alone gave me great pleasure. Miss Lawrence 
I found much more amusing than ever before; her mannerisms 
still put me off. 


To continue among musical shows: Moran and Mack at the 
Vanities, still going strong, are as good as ever, which is saying 
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a great deal. Mr Mack gets more and more into creating a char- 
acter with his unhappy negro, and the lines and business are good. 
The knockabout Avon Comedy Four in the same show seemed to 
me to be reduced to two, and very good two they are. In Tue 
Ramsacers Clark and McCullough are a knockout and nothing less. 
This whole show is a parallel to THe Cocoanuts of a year ago, 
with similar business, down to the fake operatic scene in which 
Tue Rama cers far surpasses Mr Berlin’s effort. I find myself 
unable to decide whether I like Clark’s old business better than his 
new; it doesn’t matter, because both are extremely funny, and 
the well-timed elaboration of the scene at the bar ranks nearly with 
Tue Cocoanut’s bedroom scene for exquisite slapstick. 


Having gradually worked myself back into the middle of last 
summer I might as well confess that AMERICANA disappointed me 
considerably. In the midst of scenes with point and fun, in the 
midst of very good ridicule of the dull spots of our average musical 
shows, these same dull spots occurred and were presented with an 
abasement of seriousness. Lew Brice, however, is endearing. 


Foot-note on Movies: Wuat Price Giory? comes naturally as 
a parallel to Tue Bic Parape. It does not seem to me to carry 
the methods of the spectacle a step farther, but it proves that the 
early methods were good; because there are scenes of quite ex- 
ceptional power in this second of our war movies. The novelty in 
this case is the unusually frank exploitation of bawdiness in a very 
good-humoured way. 


GitBERT SELDES 








MODERN ART 


VERY once in a while some half educated person in govern- 
ment employ mistakes himself for the whole government and 
commits an act of great foolishness. This time it is an under- 
ling in the New York bureau of the United States Customs who 
insists that Brancusi shall pay several hundred dollars of extra 
tariff upon his famous Bird in Flight on the plea that it is not a 
work of art. The official definition of sculpture with which this 
worthy fortifies his position, runs as follows: 


“A work of art is not necessarily sculpture because artistic and 
beautiful and fashioned by a sculptor from solid marble. Sculp- 
ture as an art is that branch of the free fine arts which chisels or 
carves out of stone or other solid substance, for subsequent re- 
production by carving or casting, imitations of natural objects, 
chiefly the human form, and represents such objects in their true 
proportions of length, breadth, and thickness, or of length and 
breadth only.” 


The wily concocters of this fiat doubtless thought they had 
constructed a definition that was, as we say, “fool-proof”; but, 
it seems, they were mistaken. No law is or can be fool-proof 
and the best safe-guard to justice is, as a celebrated English jurist 
pointed out long ago, a sense of fair play in the community. A 
frivolous editorial writer on The New York World, citing the 
session of the United States Customs Court that was held to con- 
sider “whether Christmas trees were toys, timber or fresh vegeta- 
bles,” opines that there is an irrepressible joker concealed some- 
where in the Customs Bureau who occasionally “must have his 
fun.” Official incompetence is, of course, highly amusing to un- 
implicated bystanders, but the decision that attempts to fine heavily 
the superb Brancusi and to rob him of his standing as an artist, 
is a joke that the visiting Roumanian sculptor may not see. 

The affair, however, is not grave, and the intended slight, I am 
sure, will have been circumvented in some fashion before these 
lines appear in print, but in the mean time, one must register 
one’s distaste for the episode. As for definitions they are, as I 
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said before, futile. Definitions of life, art, poetry, style, and 
justice are often diverting to those who already know much about 
life, art, poetry, style, and justice, but they cannot guide infallibly 
the inexperienced. I doubt, for instance, if the ignoramus who 
fined Brancusi would be much helped in judging poetry by Shelley’s 
famous description of it. “A poem is the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth. . . . Time, which destroys the 
beauty and the use of the story of particular facts, stripped of the 
poetry which should invest them, augments that of poetry, and 
forever develops new and wonderful applications of the eternal 
truth which it contains. Hence epitomes have been called the 
moths of history; they eat out the poetry of it. A story of partic- 
ular facts is as a mirror which obscures and distorts that which 
should be beautiful: poetry is a mirror which makes beautiful that 
which is distorted.” 

But in what Utopia will a custom-house official know anything 
of the eternal truths in which a Shelley and a Brancusi specialize? 

Quite unconscious of the humiliating farce being enacted behind 
the scenes, the intellectual portion of the public flocked in greater 
numbers than ever before to the Brummer Galleries where the 
Brancusi carvings were exposed and where they had a real success. 
For my part, I felt that those who saw this sculpture only in the 
Brummer Galleries saw but the half of which these subtle and 
sensitive works of art were capable. They need the co-operation 
of the changing outdoor lights; or, indoors, some friendly shadows 
to which they may be tied. This is illustrated well enough in the 
truly excellent photographs with which the “Brancusi” number of 
The Little Review was illustrated. The exuberant Mr Ezra Pound, 
who shares my aversion to definitions, said in that issue, that “‘it is 
impossible to give an exact sculptural idea in either words or 
photography,” and while he is quite right, the photographs by which 
his text is surrounded go as far as photographs can to defeat the 
argument. They at least definitely show what the right surround- 
ings can do for a Brancusi. Who wielded the camera is not stated, 
but the various versions of Mlle Pogany are entirely worthy of Mr 
Man Ray. In the pitiless light of the Brummer Gallery the 
Portrait of Mlle Buonaparte swam for the first time into the ken 
of certain Philistines and got much whispered about. I met no 
artists but those who took it for what it is—a work of art—but 
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the misunderstanding in regard to it doubtless was at the base of 
the confusion in regard to Brancusi in the Customs House. 


Money talks, in America; and when it does there is no occasion 
for any other agent to speak. The report is widespread and as 
yet uncontradicted that one of the John Marin water-colours in 
this year’s exhibition in the Intimate Gallery has been sold for 
$6000 to Mr Duncan Phillips for the Phillips Memorial Museum 
at Washington. Such an unlooked-for achievement in finance 
strikes my mind into numbness and it knows not what to think. 
I have always been used to trotting out my superlatives for Marin 
and I suppose I ought not to be surprised when collectors retort 
with superlative prices. But clearly Marin is no longer a mis- 
understood genius to be battled for. In my private capacity as 
Marin’s friend I naturally rejoice at his rise to affluence, but in 
my Pooh-Bah position as a critic of art I must avow that I feel 
safer when my geniuses die in the garret. 

The immediate cause for the $6000 is the fact that Marin, 
the artist, found himself in a serener mood last summer than for 
several seasons past. Gone are the nervous zig-zags that suggested 
that transcripts from nature had been imprinted on paper by 
forks of lightning; gone are the emotional crises provoked in the 
artist by the sight of the city’s skyscrapers. He has, tout simple- 
ment, been Wordsworthianizing up the river. All has been as 
peaceful, as bucolic, as pleasant, as Colin Clout could wish. The 
tempo remains a bit swift, however. It’s the wind, I suppose, 
“The wind on the heath, brother.” John Marin may have covered 
up his energy somewhat, for the moment, and to reassure the ladies, 
but the immense gusto with which he puts in a wash shows that 
he is but a Vesuvius quiescent. 

Also, for the benefit of those who say that “modern art” is a 
thing of the past, it ought to be stated that the water-colour chosen 
by Mr Phillips is quite abstract. “It is the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth,” yet I defy any custom-house official 
to explain to me precisely what it is about. 

Henry McBrive 
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MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


HE English Singers revive forgotten springtides. Long since, 

spirit leaped from Byrd and Morley, Bennet and Dowland in 
gladness, sorrow, and worship. And as it was in doublet and hose 
these musicians heard life’s meaning, an ayre, a madrigal, or a ballet 
began singing in them. And as they were Englishmen, the poly- 
phonic intricacies of their forms were permeated with the coolness, 
melancholy, and fresh faint colouring of the northern spring, type 
of all their lives’ renewals, and nurse to their feelings. The 
empiric men are dead. No one enquires after their persons. Their 
bodies have been nothing to any one living these last hundreds of 
years. All of their lovely and oppressive circumstances, the flowers 
and skies, the hearts that rested against theirs and gave reality to 
the conventional “Corinna, Daphne, and Amaryllis,” the foes who 
hated them and were well hated in return, even “fair Oriana, queen 
of all queens renowned” whose glory filled their breasts with bugle- 
cries, are naught with them and the grass and trees and clouds of 
renaissance England. Still, through the art of Norman Stone 
and his five collaborators, finely compact of feeling, and practice in 
the articulation of lightly tripping rhythms and complex con- 
trapuntal imitation, darling music gay with forgetfu! feet and 
warm with the throb of hearts knowing themselves strong to love, 
brings again the greenness and sadness of forgotten English Mays 
and the sweetness of unfolding pastoral landscapes; mysteriously 
intimating a kind of eternity not alone through art for that which 
hears and is heard, sees and is seen, touches and feels a touch, when 
men do not exist for their own finite selves. 


In our age, the leap of spirit is somewhat lame. An autistic 
time indeed, my masters! Many of the awaker men guess the 
ineffableness of the life that begins when forcing and pushing are 
abandoned and things permitted to flower of themselves. Only 
a few know the way leading to this “kingdom of heaven,” and 
of this minority the fewest are composers. One finds too many 
determined musicians, like the recent Strawinsky and the Milhaud 
of little old last-week’s Salad, apparently convinced that through 
withholding themselves from their music and “playing around” 
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with movements and melodies that intrigue them, the narrowly 
personal is transcended and spirit achieved. Personalism can go 
no further, and went no further even in Tschaikowsky. Significant 
of the earthfastness of the group about Schoenberg is the fact that 
at no time has it thought to sing in adopting the forms of other 
men and periods, and sporting with superficial feeling. These 
artists at least have always listened at the bourne of music even 
though they have not always known the impersonal way. And 
hence it was unsurprising to hear at the first concert of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild, the Fiinf Geistliche Lieder, opus 15, 
by Anton Webern, an abstract, based on certain primitive “ghostly” 
lyrics, some from Des Knaben Wunderhorn, of the experience of 
the better, the unwilful life as it is known to himself and others 
of this select circle. 

They are indeed songs of the spirit. There is sweat and anguish 
in the broken, stammering, piping sounds uttered by the seven 
instruments, flute, clarinet, bass clarinet, trumpet, harp, violin, 
and viola of Webern’s accompaniment, and half spoken, half 
intoned by the singer of the childish-mystical verses. Desire has 
escaped the clutch of the bowels with half of its forces spent, and 
wavers haggard and blinded toward the projected goal, star or 
high ethereal flute-note. That is the day, inexpert in God, as it 
is the day from which the five ghostly poems stem: the closing 
Middle Ages racked by fears and obsessed by thoughts of pain, 
death, and the devil. Webern’s light volumes, filigree forms, and 
great variety of tenuous sound; his bodiless melodies pale and 
simple as the inflections of nuns, children, and aged brothers; his 
movements that are fleet, even, and cheerful, as the paces of sisters- 
of-mercy, actually provoke comparison with certain of the naive 
and mystically relaxed devotional pictures of the school of Cologne, 
so nakedly does the music communicate the state painfully freed 
from self-conceit and the tyranny of the individual will. The 
tone is simultaneously ethereal and popular. Like scars gape the 
wide intervals. The words march light and swift as in unemphatic 
speech. Not even the sudden dynamic volumes of Webern’s 
other characteristic pieces break the even plane of humble sonori- 
ties. Since it is persistently the child, the virgin, the old man in the 
human breast that sings, intense feeling is present only for the few 
who know how to hear. But it is present, alternately meek and 
ecstatic, and sweet and warm as in no other composition of 
Webern’s shown New York. 
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Could this medley of the prose and poetry of music, of the 
voice of speech and that of song have been created had not Dreimal 
Sieben Lieder des Pierrot Lunaire preceded it? Obviously not, 
the first minute replies. The expressions are closely related, and 
Schoenberg’s came first. Probably, yes, the second, the more re- 
flective one, joins in, so subtly removed from both the sound-quality 
and the feeling of his master’s marvellous and corpse-green cycle 
are Webern’s songs. It is very likely that had Webern never en- 
countered Schoenberg he still would have given something equiva- 
lent to the German primitiveness of these Geistliche Lieder. What 
in the elder’s characteristic rhythm verges on the hysterical, in 
the younger man’s becomes simultaneously more ethereal and 
homely. 

This demonstration of the perfect individuality of the disciple 
was, together with the performance of the strongly Varesian and 
none the less genial “H.P.” by Carlos Chavez, the positive if un- 
happily slender result of the two modern concerts of November 
27th and 28th. For on the evening before Mina Hager sang the 
ghostly songs at the International Guild, Serge Koussevitzky per- 
formed Webern’s Five Orchestral Pieces opus 10; and this audi- 
tion, had, it later appeared, laid the base for the impression the 
songs were to make. Here, too, form and feeling were individual. 
The form is concentrated beyond anything in Schoenberg, including 
the small piano pieces. It is entirely bare of repetition and sym- 
metry, extremely diaphanous in orchestration and subtle in sound, 
plotted by shimmering combinations of harp, celesta, guitar, man- 
dolin, and glockenspiel, by whispering phrases, instantaneous 
climacteric volumes and elusive harmonies, and resembles a flame 
passed from single instruments or slight complexes of instruments 
across wide gaps to other single or discreetly combined pieces of the 
band. Epigrammatic, the pieces have the wide scope of some mas- 
terly epigrams. The feeling is likewise more birdlike, ethereal, and 
romantic than that of Schoenberg’s Five Pieces, lacking in the older 
man’s energy but free of his heavy sensuousness. In the words 
of our friend Aaron Copland, “the relation of Webern to Schoen- 
berg resembles that of Ravel to Debussy”; with the difference 
that while like Ravel, Webern is the smaller inventor in his pair, 
unlike Ravel’s, his may eventually prove a friendlier, robuster 
sensibility than that of his master. 


Paut RosEnFELD 








COMMENT 


T was only a few years ago that I rediscovered what I had known 
very well at the age of ten: that a bad movie is less painful 
than a bad play. The movie does not have so many ways of hurt- 
ing the spectator and it is better than the play in the same sense 
in which a fraudulent magazine agent who robs you but refrains 
from sending you the magazines you did not want is better than an 
honest one. And while I should not care to go so far as to say that 
a good movie is better than a good play, I do believe that you run 
a better chance of seeing something good at the movies. Further- 
more although all the goods and betters in the sentences above are 
thoroughly qualified in my mind by relativelys, nevertheless I am 
shocked to see a very able paper in Tue Dra by Mr Craven * with- 
ering the movies root and branch, followed by an equally able but 
a so very modest apology by Mr Block.’ If, as I believe, the movies 
are just about as “good” as other contemporary entertainments 
(arts if you like) why should they appear to critics to be so much 
more nil? 


To begin explaining with another question: Why does one in- 
stinctively compare the movies first of all with the theatre? Super- 
ficially they are alike enough, with their audiences, actors, scenes. 
Commercially they are competitors. Profoundly they are quite 
different. But one profound disadvantage they share—that of 
being so almost entirely arts of non-religious collaboration. In 
both, the director is the only person who could possibly give real 
unity, and so difficult does he find it that, to quote Mr Gilbert 
Seldes, most of his energy goes into mannerism and compromise. 

In the theatre this absence of unified control and effect, while 
just as grave, is not so much noticed as in the movies. One sees 
a play, and in a week, a month, six-hundred nights, it has vanished 
like snow. If revived it will be altered beyond recognition—indeed 
it is altered every night during a run, or so one hopes. One is 


1 Cf. Tue Diat, December 1926, page 483. 
2 Cf. Tue Dit, January 1927, page 20. 
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pleasantly conscious of this up-to-the-minute impermanence, and 
forgives in the play what one would not think of forgiving in a 
painting. Or rather one allows oneself to be pleased by scraps of 
acting or scenery. 

The movies, however, offer us the perfunctory vaudeville se- 
quence of the play, fixed for all time or at best for a bad half 
century, celluloide perennis. To-day one can, and if not warned 
in time, one does, as Mr Craven bitterly points out, go round the 
corner and see The Four Horsemen or Dr Jekyll—which may both 
have been fine shows when they were released. 

Another advantage of the play is illusory, but has great influence 
with the critics, who are mostly writers, or should be if they are 
not. The play, however badly put on, may and often does have a 
first-class piece of writing behind it. This gives the theatre an 
undeserved but sanctified background. Alas, what background has 
the movie? A column of directions and titles, which in its practical 
moments resembles a cook-book and in its emotional moments, 
spirit messages received in Boston from beyond the tomb. When a 
movie tries to steal a literary background, the critics see through 
it immediately and laugh their heads off. They all do. 

Another thing: The Theatre as an institution appears somewhat 
respectable to critics when it is not, because somebody centuries 
ago maybe in Greece is said to have put on a good show—although 
this can scarcely be proved. The movies have no grand tradition 
at all. The movies in fact suffer in their entirety at the hands of 
the critics what other arts suffer only in their more recent mani- 
festations. It is the custom, for example, in talking about music 
and painting to select three or four names from a whole century 
and to ask if cubist music or jazz painting (whatever that is) 
imagined as a homogeneous mass, compares favourably with 
Beethoven or Rembrandt. They may, only nobody in his senses 
would ask them to. If one must talk in general about “modern 
art” one can find plenty of the bad work of other centuries to 
compare “in general” with it. The one or two or three painters or 
composers of this quarter century who will be used to bludgeon 
future generations compare no doubt very favourably with the 
dead masters—if anybody had insight to do the comparing. But 
all the bludgeons of all the arts are used against the movies. They 
have not even a Beethoven to fight back with. 


eine eS 
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Somebody will here recall that William S. Hart was mentioned 
with Aeschylus by the Paris dadas. It brought him only bad luck, 
and Mix now controls the box-office. 

As to whether the movies is or are an art, who cares? Aesthetic 
argument’ seems to pivot about the question of the artist’s control 
over his medium. The painter has more intimate control than the 
photographer—therefore painting is an art, photography a craft. 
This suggests that art is a matter of degree rather than of kind. 
Certainly the motion-picture camera gives more control over 
visually perceived motion than does the bellowing of the ballet 
director—that is, it adds camera control to direction. It cannot 
however be said to add much that is essential to the control of the 
individual dancer. Questions of this kind are highly impertinent 
and are generally asked solely with the idea of taking Alfred Stieg- 
litz down a peg. 

One point in Mr Craven’s essay appears too insidious, too typical, 
to be passed over. He complains, possibly with justice, that in 
The Big Parade “the horrors of war do not come out” and adds, as 
I think, most unfairly: “Photography is far too thin a medium to 
carry such horrors. . . .” Obviously he is not here thinking of 
Photography as an art medium, the purpose of art media being cer- 
tainly not tocarry horrors. (The Big Parade by the way is a movie, 
not a photograph.) But if he is thinking of simple reproduction, 
what thicker media are available? Sham battles? Phonography? 
One would like to ask whether newsprint is too cheap a medium to 
carry the losses of a Wall Street panic. 


1 See Photography and Painting, by Thomas Craven, Tue Dra, September 
1925, page 195. 


J.S. W. 








